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"TO THE 
L EAR E 
D., NI! CS 


READER 


O* peruſal of the following pages, you will diſcern that they 


are aimed at making the evidences and chief truths of reli- 


gion more clear to the underſtandings, more engaging to the. 


hearts, and more eaſily retained in the memories of youth. Had 
this deſign been undertaken by one whoſe habit and genius fitted 
him to add to rhyme the nobler poetical beauties, his work would 


have been far more extenſively uſeful: though rhyme itſelf helps 


the memory, yet theſe are more powerful in moving the heart. If 
this imperfect eſſay ſhall give occaſion to any ſo qualified to under- 
take the taſk, it will give the author the greateſt ſatisfaction. In 


the meantime, it is hoped the benevolent reader will deem the at- 


tempt laudable, though the execution be weak, and very far from 


that perfection to be wiſhed for. This the author being deeply ſen- 
fible of, begs the reader's friendly aſſiſtance to render this eſſay leſs 
unworthy of attention. Which * be pleaſed to give by writ- 


ing, the favour ſhall be gratefu 


y acknowledged, and uſed with 


docility and candor. Had it been poſſible to confine this eſſay to 
the readers for whom it was intended, this apology would have 


been ſpared. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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| ON 
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AND EVIDENCES 
OF TRUE 


AN 
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CHAP. I. 0% God and Nature. 


B 


OW, man on earth! to duſt bow down thy head; 
On truth from high in filent rev'rence feed. 


Where - e're the ſun doth ſhine, or winds do blow; 
:'Where-e're there's car to hear, or mind to know, 


Suffer inſtruction in your hearts to fink : 


On God, yourſelves, and morals cloſely think, 
Think and obey ; for all the rules of life 
Are plann'd for practice, not for ſhow or ſtrife, 


NOTES in Dialogue between A. C. G. M. W. 


A. COME now, if you pleaſe, we'll 
read and criticiſe a little on this eſſay. 

C. Content. But it will be proper to 
read over the whole, and then a few lines 
at a time; and on that ſecond reading, we 
ſhall make rcmarks, as juſtly as we can. 

A. Your propoſal is good. And you'll 
have patience and attention, while I pro- 
ceed without interruption. [reads ch. i 
xix.] I return to the introduction. 

Bow, man on earth! &c. 

M. Indeed theſe lines ſound pretty well : 
but the ſenſe ought chiefly to be regarded, 
and I obferve in them, 1. A repeated call to 
humility, which is neceſſary to docility. 
The ſelf-conceited are too wiſe to be taught, 
too proud to learn, 2, A like reiterated call 


A 


to ſerious thinking with ſilence, or abſtrae- 
tion from the buſtling of the world, ſo 
hurtful to the digeſtion of truth. 3. A de- 
ſeription of truth, eſpecially of divine and 
practical truth, as of high authority and the 
proper food of the ſoul. 4. An extenſive 
call to receive inſtruction, more diffuſely but 
elegantly enough expreſt, | 
Where-e're the ſun doth ſhine, &c. 
$. The diviſion of religious, moral, and ei- 
vil ſubjects, according to the method of 
the whole duty of man, viz. God, ourſelves, 
and our neighbours. 6. The end of all re- 
ligious inſtruction and knowledge, well ex- 
preſt by think, 
Think and obey; for all the rules of life 
Are plann'd for practice, not for ſhow, 
or ſtrife. 
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2 | An Eſſay on Religion; 


God is the ſource of all. This unmade ſun 


Through boundleſs ſpace, and endleſs time doth run 


10 


Unchang'd. All elſe that is, moves, acts, or grows 
He made, ſuſtains, directs, o'er-rules, and knows 
With right paſt all our thoughts. His pow'r ſublime, 
High wiſdom, goodneſs pure unrivall'd ſhine. 


Whether theſe be the three in Chriſtian writ 


13 


Nam'd Sire of all, his Son, and Holy Sp'rit; 

Or this great 'Trine means ſomewhat more auguſt, 
Quite *bove our views, contend you never muſt : 
But meek adore and love, as lov'd you be 


By Him, who, us to gather, ſpreads in three. 


20 


Behold ! and feel divine love's ſtrongeſt charm, 
While God ſpreads living wings mankind to warm ; 
To warm with God-like love man ſadly cold, 
And to expel fierce paſſions hot and bold. 


7. I think the firſt half of theſe verſes are 
almoſt literally tranſlated from the intro- 
duction to Oeconomy of Human Life. 

G. This is truly critical: but if you 
look to Lam. ii. 10. Iſai. xlvii. 1. and 
Prov. viii, 4. you'll perhaps find, that the 
Oeconomy has borrowed thence : as I have 
indeed further from Mat. xi. 15. Tit. ii. 
12. and 1 Tim. i. 4.—6. and you may ob- 
ſerve, that truth ſhould have more autho- 
rity in our way, than as fetched from Thi- 
bet or Patmos. 

W. What you have now 8 is pretty 
poetical, the images being the moſt agree- 
able in viſible nature: but it ſeems not ſo 
proper, in the entry of an eſſay, to launch 
into the depths of divine Ubiquity, Eterni- 
ty. Decrees, Creation, Providence, and Tri- 
nity. And on the laſt, I'm afraid, you are 

ot orthodox. 

A. To begin with God is at leaſt decent, 
and ſuch unfathomable ſubjects certainly 
are not ill connected with our introductory 
call to humility, as nothing can be a ſtrong- 
er check on the pride of human intellect, 
than exerciſing it upon theſe eſſential, but 
inexplicable principles. 


M. That is true. And I ſee you labour 
to give the doctrine of the Trinity a prac- 
tical turn, in a way new to me. But I could 
wiſh to have, both the orthodoxy of your 
poſitions, and the grounds of your applica- 
tions, made plainer. 

G. As to poſitions on this article, your 
rhymeſter plainly declares againſt them. He 
is clearly of opinion, that poſitive or keen 
debates and contentions about confeſt my- 
ſteries are unreaſonable, and have been very 
hurtful to Chriſtianity. Had Chriſtians been 
modeſter in their ſpeculations upon this my- 
ſtery, and applied more to diſcern and pur- 
ſue its practical kind intention, which is here 
attempted, it had been better for the world, 
And I ſuppoſe you will ſearch long in creeds, 
ſyſtems, or ſermons hitherto publiſhed, be- 
fore you find any thing uſeful on this head. 

C. But you don't declare whether you 
are Athanaſian, Arian, or Sabellian. 

A. I may ſay, I am none of theſe; but 
Chriſtian. The firſt of theſe opinions, when 
ſtifly explained, has, at leaſt, the appearance 
of making three ſupreme beings. The A- 
rian ſcheme does not mend the matter, but 
likewiſe makes three deities, though ſubor- 
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Chap. I. Of God and Nature. | 3 
All true religions hold that God is one, — ” 
Moſes and Jeſus; ev'n Abdallah's ſon 
Th' impoſtor bold, though cruel and impure, 
Enforc'd this truth idolatry to cure. 
God is the rock, his work is perfect nam'd, 
As all his ways are juſt, his nature fam'd | 30 
For truth and pureſt right. On throne he fits 


Center of all; and every being fits 


With life and motion; to the wiſeſt ends 
All nature and its courſe he kindly bends. 
On wings of wind he walks ſerene abroad : 35 


Through wideſt ſpace all things obey his nod. 


dinate, I therefore, with modeſt aſſurance, 
leave the matter in ſuſpence between the 
Sabellian and beſt Athanaſian opinions, in a 


way moſt plainly conſiſtent with the unity 


of God, which the ſtricteſt orthodoxy muſt 
allow. 

W. I fee the propriety of beginning at 
the being and excellencies of the adorable 
Creator and Saviour, Juſt views of his glo- 
rious and amiable character, are the foun- 


dation of all true religion and goodneſs, 


Attention to this is a chief preſervative 
from ſuperſtition and vice. But contenti- 
ons about the Trinity ſeem to have been 
ſad occaſions of Mohamedaniſm, Socinia- 
niſm, and Deiſm. 

G. Theſe are our rational grounds; 
ſcriptural you may ſee Gen. i. Pfal.xix. Jam. 
1. 17. Phil. ii. 3.—8. 

M. Several queſtions occur to me here, 
as when you recite ſcriptures, why don't 
you tell to what part of your page each of 
them refers? Why don't you bring reaſons 
to prove the unity of God, other than the 
authority of the Moſaic, Chriſtian, and Mo- 
hamedan religions? And how came Moha- 
med, ſo bad a man, to aſſert the divine u- 
nity, when it was diſagreeable to many he 
bad todo with ? I thought his plot bad been, 
to allure followers by ſoothing their foibles, 
or ſuiting his doctrines to carnal inclinati- 


ons, 


G. As to your firſt queſtion about quot- 
ing ſcripture without marks of reference, it 
is intended to keep our rhimes clearer, if 
they come to be printed : and chiefly, to lead 
readers to ſtudy and find out the connecti- 
ons themſelves, which will be very improv- 
ing. As to abſtract reaſonings for proving 
the being, unity, and other attributes- of 
God; to dip into theſe, would be more te- 
dious and prolix than ſeems proper for ge- 
neral uſe, and too difficult for us to manage 
poetically, though ſeveral things of that 
kind are intermixt prettily enough in Anti- 
Lucretius. And ſuch as like to dive into 
that ſort of arguments, may find great plen- 
ty in Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, 
Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the Attri- 
butes and other ſermons at Boyle's Lecture; 
in de Carte's Meditations, Meſſrs Fenelon 
and Leibnitz, and Woolaſton's Rel. of Na- 
ture ſect. V. But, in my apprehenſion, fre- 


quent views of the works of God with a 


good heart, will be more ſatisfactory to moſt 
people. 

As to Mohamed's defign, there ſeems to 
have been ſome enthuſiaſm mixt with his 
knaviſk ambition; or his plot might be, 
partly to allure, and partly to make a pre- 
tence” to force men into his ſubjection. 
And the deſign of Providence by his con- 


duct, ſeems plainly to have been, in ſome . 2 4 
meaſure, to reform many barbarous people, _ — 
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An Eſſay on Religion. | 
Grace, order, beauty from God's right hand do ſpring, * 


Voices of wiſdom through his works all ſing; 


. Roars in the thunder, chatters in the crane, 


Both laughs and weeps, and plays all tunes in man, 40 
In ſpring and ſummer, autumn and worſt days, 

God ſows, matures, and works good many ways. 

Moſt wiſe is he, not reas'ning never errs; 

He light as heaven emits, but none infers. 


O then, with veneration and eſteem, | 45 


This God adore, all- ſeeing but unſeen ! 
His works, our ſouls, nature and reaſon ſhow 
'That man ſhould worſhip God, as well as know, 


and to chaſtiſe or puniſh bad Chriſtians for 
their contentions and idolatries. See Mod. 
Univ. Hiſt. vol. I. pag. 12, 37, &c. 

W. For Dr. Clarke and others whom 
you recommend, they are too abſtract for 
me; I am ſatisfied with Ray's Wiſdom &c. 
Derham's Aſtro and Phyſico-theology, and 
Abbe Pluche's Nature Diſplayed. Theſe, 


with Abernethy's, Tillotſon's, and Clarke's 


Sermons for practice, are ſufficient. Even 
as to the unity, againſt which moſt may be 
ſaid, from the evils and polytheiſms in the 
world; I think the admirable ſuitedneſs and 
uniformity of kind deſign in the known 
creation, fully evinces both the unity and 
goodneſs of the maker, though it is doubt- 
leſsly proper, that ſuch as have occaſion to 
converſe with ſubtile atheiſtical perſons, be 
furniſhed with every rational weapon to de- 
fend this capital of religion, 

G. Of ſcripture you may conſult Deut. 
vi 4. Mat. xix. 19, Mark xii. 32. Job 
Xxxxi1x.—xli, chapters. 

W. You have put nature as well as God 
in the title of this chapter: but though you 
have ſaid a good deal concerning the firſt, I 
mean God, you ſeem to neglect nature and 
leave her to ſhift for herſelf. 

G. That objeQtion, if ſerious, muſt ariſe 
from your not attending to, or underſtand- 
ing what is meant by nature: for in my 


View, nature as much as God has been ſung 


through all we have yet heard, and muſt ap- 
pear ſo to every intelligent hearer or reader. 

W. Perhaps I am not intelligent. But 
ſeriouſly I wiſh you would explain diſtinct- 
ly, what is meant by nature, as I perceive 
the word is ambiguous, and ſeems to acca- 
ſion ſome darkneſs, or even wrong notions, 

A. I believe it is ſo. And as to the vari- 
ous meanings of the word nature, you'll ob- 
ſerve, 1. That it frequently ſignifies the 
conſtitution, or eſſence of any being, as 
when we ſpeak of the nature of God, or the 
nature of man. 2. At other times, nature 
is oppoſed to, or at leaſt diſtinguiſhed from 
God; and then it means the whole creati- 
on, with the ſeveral conſtitutions, connecti- 
ons, and ordinary influences of created 
beings. I know not if we ſhould diſtinguiſh 
from this, what the Platonic philoſophers 
call plaſtic nature, as meaning an active but 
limited intelligence, which they ſuppoſe 
forms every creature. Dr. Cud worth and 
Mr. Ray go into this opinion; but their 
reaſons ſeem to me inconcluſive. The hon, 
Rob. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton more 
probably aſcribe this forming power to the 
immediate hand of God according to gene» 
ral rules, which may account for monſters, 
or miſcarriages in the natural as well as mo- 
ral world. 3. Nature is ſometimes ſet in 
oppoſition to art, or human improvements. 
4. At other times, nature is meant of mat- 


CHAP. II. Natural Religion its Precepts. | 


SAY God is one who made and governs all: 
'The ſun not God, but his bright image call, 
His light and heat revive each earthly ſpot ; 
Prize the good creature, but him worſhip not. 
No more to ſaints or demons worſhip pay, 
Nor to archangels, nor ſouls fled from clay; 
More ſtupid ſtill to worſhip ſtocks, or ſtones, 
Statues, or pictures, reliques, or old bones. 


ter and involuntary impreſſions, in oppoſi- 
tion to moral or free agents. 53. Nature or 
natural, is meant of the ordinary courſe of 
things, in oppoſition to miracles or extraor- 
dinary aids. 6. Among divines, nature and 
natural are often meant of moral corrupti- 
on or depravity, in oppolition to purity or 
rectitude: and contrarywiſe are often meant 
of virtue or moral goodneſs, as oppoſite to 
vice. 

C. How came ſuch contradiftory mean- 
ings into our language The firſt is abſurd, 
ſince purity or true religion are agrecable 
to our rational conſtitution, but vice de- 
ſtructive. 

G. I think ſo too. But verba valent uſo, 
and there is little harm when they are di- 
ſtinctly underſtood, though it muſt be own- 
ed that wrong aſſociations of ideas are very 
hurtful to morals and religion. And I con- 
ceive this diſagreeable view of nature, has 
ariſen from the depravity, which both ſcrip. 
ture and experience ſhows to be in mankind 
very early, even as from their birth or na- 
tivity, from which the word nature is deriv- 
ed. And thence the departure from original 
or true nature, has, like a baſtard, got the 
name of its father, : 


C. You call this chapter precepts ; but I 
| fee little, or no difference betwixt it and the 
preceding : only a ſmall part of this conſiſts 
of precepts, and theſe rather in form of re- 
queſts than commands, What may be the 
reaſon of this method? 


G. It is this, Right conceptions of God, 


you know, are the foundation of our paying 
proper regards to him; and therefore de- 
ſcriptions of his excellencies, in both theſe 
chapters, have conſiderable room. But as 
ſuch conceptions are to be acquired by our 
voluntary application, they are part of the 
object or matter of divine law, and properly 
retain no ſmall place here. All religion 
conſiſts of two parts, the Credenda et faci- 
enda, or Faith and practice. In rational ſub · 
jects (and none elſe are capable of religion) 
right conceptions or faith is to direct and in- 
fluence other duties, and ſo are juſtly mixt 
in every wiſe inſtitution. Again; as right 
conceptions of the Deity, are the produce 
of our rational application, they are here in 
a manner confounded with the facienda of 
natural religion, after the example of an a- 
poſtle as to revealed. 1 John ii. 23. 

C. That is to lay the foundation upon 
the ſuperſtructure, to prove natural religion 
by revealed. 

A. Surely we may illuſtrate the one by 
the other, though natural religion be prior. 
But as to the form of requeſts, it is more 
affectionate, or natural: and ſo is often uſed 
in the ſublimeſt antient poetry as in Deut. 
v. 29. and xxxii, 29. Pſal. lxxxi. 13. Yet 
to conform to the title of this chapter, it be- 
gins in ſhape of a precept, Say inſtead of 7 
in Dionyſius Cato's verſes, Si Deus eſt ani- 
mus. 

W. Can you not rather give a ſhort en- 
plication, or arrangement of the ſubje& on 
every page, as I attempted on the firſt. 

A. We ſhall at leaſt give a ſample now 
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6 | An Eſſay on Religion. 


To one ſupreme, beneficent and wiſe, 


Belong all honour, adoration, praiſe. 10 
As he a Spirit is, his mental pow'r 9 
Demands the homage of our minds moſt pure. | 


God by his hand ſtretch'd out the ample orbs, 
And with his finger courſe of ſtars deſcribes: 
The fierceſt comet he in ſtrings doth lead, 15 
And orders ev'ry hair on ev'ry head. | 
He bounds to ocean ſets, and ev'ry rill 
Directs; and ſaith to ſtormy winds, Be ſtill. 

He ſhakes the earth, and nations quake afraid : 
He light'ning darts, the wicked are diſmay'd. 20 


and then, to excite the induſtry of readers. 
And here, in general, we have a prohibition 
of falſe worſhip, branched out into ſeveral 
particulars, as 1. We are forbid to worſhip 
the ſun, which is the moſt alluring object in 
the viſible creation. 2. We are forbid to 
worſhip inviſible creatures; angels, or de- 


- parted ſouls of men of whatever kind or de- 


gree. 3. We are forbid the lower and till 
groſſer kinds of idolatry, which, to the diſ- 
grace of rationality and its author, has been, 


and ſtill is ſo much practiſed in the world. 


4. We have a repetition of the unity of the 
Godhead, with an aſſertion of his ſpirituali- 
ty, and the pure worſhip which rational 
creatures ought to pay to him, and to him 


alone. 


See Confucius, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, An- 
toninus and other ancients, in whom truth 
glimmers ſtrongly amidſt darkneſs. 

G. Theſe verſes ſet forth the regards 
which we owe to God on account of his Al- 
mighty power, and repreſent to us ſome 
grand and ſtriking inſtances of omnipo- 
tence. 

C. They are right poetically expreſt, I 
think a good deal in the manner or ſpirit of 
Pope, riſing and falling in a beautiful varie- 
ty, between greater and leſſer objects and o- 
perations. I am particularly pleaſed with 
leading comets in ſtrings, and ordering the 


* 
hairs on every head. 

A. Theſe ſort of antitheſes, are perhaps 
more proper in burleſque or ſatirical papers, 
than on grand and ſerious ſubjects; though 
I hope the above will not ſeem indecent, or 
below the matter. 

M. Allow me to take a turn of the ſhort 
lecturing office, or to obſerve the inſtances 
and improvements of divine power men- 
tioned in your rhimes now read for the 
matter of this page, as 

1. God's forming the unmeaſurable or- 
bits of the whole luminaries of heaven, 
and chalking out, as with his finger, the 
particular courſe of every ſtar, 

2. His guiding things apparently moſt 
irregular, immenſely diſtant, or impercep- | 
tibly ſmall, as comets and ſingle hairs. 

3. In his bounding the great ocean. and 
ordering the paths of every river, from the 


greateſt to the leaſt. 
4. In diſpoſing the air, and EASY 
allaying ſtorms and tempeſts, F 


5. In ordering earthquakes below, and 
thunder or lightning around us, which are 
extremely awful and alarming, 

6. In his making the whole world, or 
ſyſtem of worlds, and deſtroying them at 
his pleaſure, as by a blow of his arm. 

7. The uſe of ſuch diſplays of power, 
viz, to fill us with reverence toward God, 


Chap. II. Natural Religion 
He by his word produces worlds all 


its Precepts. 


Smites with his arm, and they to nothing fall. 


O reverence this great omnipotent ! 


Nor, left thou periſh, dare his anger tempt : 
But in right conduct truſt upon him ſtill ; 25 
Who can and will thy trueſt good fulfill, 
The Lord is alſo gracious and kind; 

Love is his heart, and pureſt light his mind, 

His creatures ſhow his love; their joys him praiſe: * , 
He cloaths, and feeds, and propagates each race. 30 
Juſtice with mercy wait before his throne ; 

Light, love and joy in him have ever ſhone, 

Lift we our eyes to heav'n, his glories bright; 

His goodneſs through the earth ev'n ſhines all night. 

Glory and goodneſs make all nature glad : 35 
Truth as God's body is, our light his ſhade, 


with fear of his diſpleaſure, and truſt or of a rational being. But for the ſake of or- 
confidence in him in the paths of our duty. der and diſtinctneſs, I imagine you ſhould 


W. There ſeems to be another uſe of 
theſe diſplays of divine omnipotence, which 


have, after power or ſtrength, illuſtrated the 
knowledge or wiſdom of God, before com- 


you do not, at leaſt directly, mention; and ing to treat of his moral character. 


that is to aſſure us, that he is perfectly wiſe, 
and juſt or righteous. This we may collect 
from the book of Job, where, to convince 
that ſuffering prince, that God had not, or 
would not treat him unjuſtly, the arguments 
are all drawn from inſtances of ſtrength or 
wiſdom, rather than of juſtice or moral cha- 
racter. 

G. Nor is the reaſon of that difficult to 
be diſcovered. The evidences of divine 
power are more viſible and ſtriking; and all 

injuſtice in creatures flows from a defect of 
power, to regulate other objects, and eſpe- 
cially themſelves. But he who is poſſeſt of 

' irreſiſtible power and perfect knowledge, 
cannot poſſibly be either forced, or ſeduced 
into iniquity or wrong. See Job as an an- 
cient moraliſt only. 

M. This ſubject of divine goodneſs and 
munificence, is certainly the moſt lovely 
and entertaining, that can enter the thoughts 


A. It would be ſo, if the plan had been 
to give a philoſophic demon(tration of the 
divine attributes; but in a ſort of poetical 
and popular deſcription, there is not the 
ſame reaſon ; beſide that here is mixt a ſhort 
view of knowledge, amidſt the inſtances of 
love. Light is mentioned, in the Platonic 
ſtile, as the mind of God, as well as love 
being his heart. And whatever proofs of di- 
vine goodneſs, may be drawn abſtractedly 
from connections between Almighty power, 
perfect knowledge, and untainted goodneſs; 
yet, I believe the beſt and moſt ſatisfactory 
evidences, ariſe from the contri. ance, or- 
der, beauty and happineſs diſcernible in his 
works. 

W. It muſt be ſo to creatures of our 
preſent make. And therefore, I wiſh you had 
deſcribed more fully the works of God, as in 
Derham or Pluche; or if that would be too 
prolix, might we not here make a little dia- 
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| An Eſſay on Religion. 
Let hills and vales to him rejoice and ſing; 


Fields, rivers, woods let with his praiſes ring! 
But thee, O man ! he hath diſtinguiſh'd high, 


Endow'd with reaſon to maintain thy ſway, 


40 


Fitted with language to ſeek ſocial good, 
With thoughts of God to be thy mental food. 
His laws with nature he ſo kindly form'd, 


Obeying, thou art blefſed and adorn'd. 
In imitation nat'ral of his love, 


45 


He and thy heart moſt happy friends ſhall prove. 


Togue, at leaſt as to objects on our earth, 
which moſt remarkably diſplay the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Almighty. 

G. I ſhall begin it thus: if we look with 
attention to the grand exterior of the earth, 
we may diſcern, that however ingenious Dr. 
T. Burnet's Theory may be; however fruit. 
ful an intirely plain earth, without ſea or 
hill, might be; however its preſent ſtate may 
have the appearance of a ruin: yet it muſt 
appear a grand, a delightful, an uſeful ruin. 
The lofty mountains, the numberleſs hills, 
the endleſs variety of ſeas, rivers, fields, 
meadows are ſources of wonder, of beauty, 
of trade, ſociety and improvement to man- 
kind, in my view, preferable to all the uni- 
formity of Burnet's Antediluvian earth. 

M. Another evidence of divine munifi- 
cence which I would notice is, the vaſt 
numbers and variety of vegetables, as graſ- 
ſes, flowers, corns, trees and fruits. I re- 
member particularly an account of the fer- 
tility of an elm, whoſe ſeed in a century 
would raiſe ſo many millions of trees as 
might cover the whole earth. 

A. That is in your favourite Abbe 
Pluche's Spectacle de la Nature. And the 
obſervation which his prisur makes upon 
that fertility is very ſtrong, and concludes 
to this purpoſe, * That it was the intention 
* of the Deity, to overwhelm us with this 
© ſpecies of infinity, that unfolds itſelf in all 
© his works, even the minuteſt, to keep our 
* underſtandings in ſubjection to that infi- 


* nity which ſhines in his eſſence, his attri- 
* butes and operations.” 

W. I ſee here, that, after a ſnort de- 
ſcription of the natural calls to devotion in 
the viſible heavens and earth, you come to 
the human frame, which is doubtleſs the 
neareſt, and to us, moſt convincing proof of 
the divine excellencies, and of our duty to- 
ward him. You'll pleaſe to explain it more 
ſimply or connectedly. 

A. That I ſhall do in the ſhorteſt ſyſte- 
matic way that I can; obſerving firſt, that by 
our reaſon we are not only rendered capable 
to rule and improve inferior beings around 
us; but to form proper ideas of the ſeveral 
perfections of the moſt High. Theſe ideas 
of God we form, by aſcribing to him every 
property which we feel, and conceive to be 
good in ourſelves; and abſtracting whatever 
in us implies any imperfection; and by ad- 
ding to this purified idea the incommuni- 
cable attributes of uncreated, unchangeable 
and infinite. Beſides exiſtence and ſpiritua- 
lity, the radical perfections which reaſon 
finds in human nature, are, power, or 
ſtrength to produce effects or changes; 
knowledge, or capacity to diſcern and judge 
of things; and goodneſs, or inclination to 
promote right and happineſs. 

Theſe three perfections ſeem to us, not 
only diſtin, but, in limited natures very 
much ſeparable; though, in an unlimited 
ſpirit, we muſt conceive a neceſſary connec- 
tion betwixt each of them, Thus, infinite 


F Chap. II. 


O! praiſe his goodneſs then with grateful ſongs; 


Natural Religion its Precepts. 


His love oft meditate amidſt all throngs ! 
Let heart, and lips, and thy whole life him praiſe ; 


Whoſe works and laws promote thy good always! 


46 


His works, our ſouls, inſtin& and reaſon ſhow, 

That man ſhould honour God as well as know. 
God's providence o'cr all his works doth reach, 

Rules and directs with wiſdom paſt our ſearch. 


He various laws to beings all hath giv'n, 


And moſt by nature keep the will of heav'n. 
In his bright mind he knowledge all involves ; 
All future events with great eaſe he ſolves, 
To his foreknowledge nothing falls by lot; 


Under his providence blind chance is not. 


mental powex, muſt imply perfect know- 
ledge; and perfect knowledge muſt lead to 
chuſe what is beſt, namely, true goodneſs; 
while Almighty power muſt render goodneſs 
perfectly effectual and ſteady. 

C. You ſeem to be too metaphyſical. 
And we wiſh to ſee moral excellencies, both 
with regard to God and man, more clearly 
delineated, as we are ſenſible of the great 
importance of having proper views or te- 
nets on theſe ſubjects. 

G. You'll obſerve further then, that 
moral reQtitude, holineſs, and goodneſs in 
its full extent do all mean the ſame thing. 
This rectitude or goodneſs joined with 
knowledge, conſtitutes wiſdom ; the ſame 


goodneſs regarding the conduct of rational 


creatures, is called juſtice; reſpecting the 
miſerable, it is named mercy; and regarding 
truth, it is faĩthfulneſs or veracity. Of theſe 
Juſtice is moſt apt to be miſunderſtood, or con- 
ceived as ſomething oppoſite to goodneſs. — 
Rendering his own to every one, is the idea 
of commutative juſtice among men, but is 
not ſo proper to the ſupreme Ruler. With 
him juſtice is nothing elſe but goodneſs to 
reward or puniſh creatures according to their 
moral actings. To reward is eaſily reduced 
to goouneſs; but even puniſhments with a 


60 


wiſe and good ſovereign, can have no other 
view than to reſtrain evil, and promote 
good on the whole, See Prof. Hutcheſon's 
works paſſim, Abp. of Cambray on the Ex- 
iſtence of God, More's Antidote againſt A- 
theiſm, and Abernethy. 

M. I ſee you come, from tlie power and 
goodneſs of God, to deſrant on his provi- 
dence; without inſiſting on the divine know- 
ledge by itſelf, but jurabling it both with 
goodneſs and providence. I can account 
for this from the ſhortneſs of your plan; 
but 1 ſuppoſe you have forgot the great 
difficulty, how particular providence is con - 
ſiſtent with free-will, or accountableneſs in 
man? 

A. For that great difficulty, as you juſt- 
ly call it, we may have a properer place 
elſewhere. Now I ſhall only fay, that I am 
far from deciding in that queſtion. On the 
principles both of reaſon and revelation, we 
believe that God knows and moſt wiſely o- 
ver- rules all things: that we are fo far free 
as to be juſtly accountable, I am convinced 
by my own feeling, which I think cannot 
be deceitful. But how to reconcile theſe, or 
to explain how the Deity ſees or decrees all 
things, or wherein human liberty preciſcly 
conſiſts; they ſeem to me the x iſeſt men. 
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An Eſſay on Religion: | ESE 


His thoughts are wonderful, his councils high 


Into the way he knows thou canſt not pry. 


Honour his wiſdom highly, as moſt juſt ; 
To him apply, and humbly in him truſt. 


As in the preſent, ſo in future ſtate 
All God's perfections reign, but no blind fate. 


65 


With equal juſtice he will judge the earth, 
Without reſpect to ſtation or to birth. 
Hath he made laws in mercy and goodneſs ? 


Shall he not puniſh ſuch as them tranſgreſs ? 


70 


Think not, fond man ! becauſe that God delays 
To puniſh, that he winks, or will always. 

He ſees and minds the ſecrets of all hearts, 
And will reward both great and little parts. 


Whene'er the ſoul ſhakes off the cumbrous load 
Of mortal clay, ſhe muſt account to God; * 


who do not pretend to determine. Thus 
does biſnop Burnet on the XVII. of the 
XXXIX. Articles. And whoever will un- 
biaſſedly read his arguments on both ſides, 
or Dr. Clarke's and Leibnitz's Letters, may 
ſee how they ballance and darken one an- 
other, rather than ſtrike out any ſatisfying 
light. 

W. I ſhall never puzzle myſelf with 
ſuch intrieacies; but obey your two laſt 
verſes. 

A. Indeed ſuch ſtudies ſerve no good 
end, if it be not to humble our pride, or to 
accuſtom us to thinking; which laſt is much 
better accompliſhed by mathematics, where 
the mind is encouraged to proceed, by its 
finding truth clearly though laboriouſly. 

C. If I was for niceties, | would rather 
pry into the wonders of Providence, as in 
the operations and vaſt prolificneſs of ſilk- 
worms and bees, which are ſo uſeful to 
mankind: and of moſt inſets on land and 
water, 10 neceſſary for ſupporting birds and 
fiſhes, which are fo pleaſant, neceſſary or 
uſeful to us. 


G. On the other hand, I would obſerve, 


75 


how kindly Providence has, both rendered 
the great fierce animals much leſs prolific, 
or made others to deſtroy them; or has diſ- 
poſed them to affect a more ſolitary life: 
whereas if lions, eagles, or aligators were as 
fruitful as hens, bees, or muſcles; or fewer 
as they are, if they flocked or herded toge- 
ther like ſheep, geeſe, or herrings, they 
would be armies too formidable for men in 
many countries. Numberleſs inſtances of 
theſe kinds, call us not only to admiring 
thoughts; but, contrary to abſtract ſpecu- 
lations, excite to active induſtry and humble 
praiſe, Beſide Nature Diſplayed, you may 
conſult Ulloa's Travels, Sherlock on Provi- 
dence, Job 35.—41. chapters, and Pſalms 
207. and 145. throughout. | 

W. In the lines now read, I ſee you 
paſs on, from divine Providence in this 
world, to the exerciſe of his juſtice in a fu- 
ture ſtate. I have no objection to the me- 
thod; but am not ſo clear, how reaſon a+ 
lone, or natural religion, which is ſtill the 
ſubje& in hand, can ſhow that men muſt ac- 
count to God for their actions at death, 
more than at any other time, And as little 


A 


Chap. II. 


Natural Religion its Precepts. cx 
- Whoſe ſentence juſt gives retribution ſure, 


According to the works of lewd or pure. 
Then ſhall the wicked tremble all in fears; a 
But good rejoice, when the great judge appears, 80 


| 


does nature ſeem to afford any proof of the 
reſurrection, or of a general judgment. 
A. On reviewing the words above re- 


- hearſed, you will find that I do not ſpeak of 


a reſurrection of the body. This ſeems to 
be the diſcovery of revelation alone; though 
it is probable, that by tradition near as old 
as nature, a reſurrection at the end of this 
world, has been ſtrongly believed. See Job 
as an old hiſtory, xix 25.—27. But wav- 
ing this, nature certainly teaches the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, or a future ſtate; and 
with equal certainty teaches a retribution, 
or rewards and puniſhments in that ſtate. 
The natural hopes and inward joys of good- 
neſs here, as well as the dread and remorſe 


which haunts great vices upon earth, are 


ſamples of it; and the unchangeable juſtice 
and other perfections of God, are not ob- 
ſcure evidences of ſuch retributions. 

M. That ſeems pretty clear, from what 
I have read of Plato, Tully, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch and other ancient Pagan writers, who 
had no other ſource of their notions, but 
reaſon or very dark traditions. Even the 
Elyſian fields and Tartarus of the poets, 
yield us no contemptible evidence on this 
point. 

G, No doubt. But to anatomize this 
page, you may obſerve, 

1. That it is aſſerted, how a wiſe-juſt 
God, and not fate, governs both worlds, 

2. That he will act and judge impartial- 
ly, without being ſwayed by foreign cir- 
cumſtances. 

3. We have an argument that he will 
puniſh the diſobedient, taken from the good- 


[neſs of his laws, which wiſdom cannot ſuf- 


fer to be trampled on. 


» . A call to men, not to harden them- 


ſelves becauſe judgment is not ſpeedily exe- 
cuted. 

5. An argument for the ſame, taken 
from God's omniſcience and univerſal juſ- 
tice. 

6. The moſt important time when our 
accounts muſt be given, namely, at death, 
though it ſhould be delayed till then. And, 

7. We have the juſtice of the diving 
ſentence and execution thereof, exactly ſuit- 
ed to the characters of perſons, whether 
good or bad. I have done my part. 

A. I own your lecturing is practical, 
though it ſeems more heavy than regular. 
But I think it is in the ſpirit of Sherlock 2 
Judgment, and on a future State. 

M. This is what we may call the con- 
cluſion of your practical natural religion. I 
think it is moſtly tranſlated from the fore- 
ſaid Oeconomy, and that the two firſt lines, 
as alſo the laſt of this page, fill have re- 
ſpe to a viſible general judgment, which 
cannot well be named an article of natural 
religion. However, a good part of it is true 
morality, but not ſo pertinent to religion. 

A. Nay, in a juſt view of the matter, 
religion and morality will not be found ſo 
different, or oppoſite as you imagine. Reli- 
gion indeed in its moſt confined ſignificati- 
on, means our duty or obligations to God 
only; in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to morals, 
or our duty to oui ſelves and other men: 
but very often both religion and morality 
are taken in ſo extenſive a meaning, as to 
comprehend our whole duty, each of them 
both to God and man, but reſpecting the 


different ſources from which our obligations 


ariſe. All duty is called religion, becauſe 

we are bound to it by the high regards 

which we owe to God; and the fame mat. 
B 2 * 


12 An Eſſay on Religion. 


Oh! fear the Lord then all thy living days; 
Walk in the paths which he before thee lays ; 


Let prudence thee adviſe, let temp'rance rein, 

Let juſtice guide thy hands, thy heart love warm : 

Let truth to men, and gratitude to heav'n 8 5 
Inſpire thy ſoul with courage firmly ev'n. 

Hear thou God's gracious voice, and it obey; 

So ſhall thy ſoul in peace for ever ſtay : 

Theſe ſhall give comfort in thy preſent ſtate 

And to bleſt manſions high ſhall bring thee late. 90 


r. II. 


Natural Religion its yells, 


THUS far may reaſon when i improven go, 
Not ſpoil'd by cuſtom bad, good reaſon's foe. 
Vet great defects this light cannot ſupply; 
How ſinful creatures may to God apply ? 


ter is named morality, as we are bound to 
it by the rational, or ſelf- moving faculties 
of our own minds and ſouls. In the firſt of 
theſe ſenſes is religion meant, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from morality in the general title of this 
eſſay. And nearly in the ſame ſenſe, it is 
uſed in this chapter, though it ſtill has a 
chief reſpect to the duties we owe immedi- 
ately to God. Only the cardinal virtues are 
brought in as neceſſary means and ingredi- 
ents of piety, thus 

| Let prudence thee adviſe, let temp'rance 

rein, &c. 

W. I thought the four cardinal virtues 
had been prudence, juſtice, temperance, and 
fortitude; but you make ſeven of them 
without mentioning patience, And I am 
perſuaded, that even from ancient heathen 
writers, you might have collected a much 
fuller ſyitem of natural religion, than is gi- 
ven in this chapter, 

G. Your perſuaſion, I think, is wrong, 
as to religion ſtrictly fo called. Indeed, as 
to morals, if one will be at the pains to take 
Homer, Heſiod and Theognis, Confucius 


and Pythagoras's Golden verſes, Plato, A- 
riſtotle and Plutarch, Horace, Virgil and 
Lucan, Aeſop, Cicero and Seneca, Antoni- 
nus and Epictetus with their ſeveral Pagan 
commentators; and colle& all the beſt 
things out of them (and he would leave a 
wondrous heap of traſh behind) he might 
raiſe a much larger ſtructure of morality, 
than Valerius Maximus has done of ſayings 
and facts. But if I mention ſeven virtues, 
while the ancients name but four cardinal 
ones, it looks as if this was pretty full, 
however ſhort. And if patience be not in- 
cluded in prudence or fortitude, we may ſay 
as the Greeks do of juſtice, which I tranſ- 
late 
In righteouſneſs all virtue is contain'd. 


W. I ſuppoſe you now give ſo large mea- 
ſure for a page, becauſe your poetry is 
coarſe, But I wiſh you would here explain 
reaſon and cuſtom, as you did before on 
nature and religion, 

A. As to your ſuppoſition, all critics 


allow, that both in rhetoric and poetry, 8 h. 
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Chap. III. 


Natural Religion its defects. 
And how imbody'd ſouls in outward forms 


May pay fit homage, which bare ſpirit ſcorns ? 
All nations and moſt facts do men reproach 
As guilty, and unfit heav'n to approach, 
Without atonement and a middle friend, 


As Ramſay ſhows at Cyrus' travel's end. 


10 


Tis yet more plain, that outward worſhip ought 
Be paid by ſuch as bodies have and thought: 


But where to find a mediator fit, 


Or outward rites which wiſe God will admit, 


Surpaſſes human ken. Hence worthleſs prieſts, 


15 


So various through the earth; and blood of beaſts, 
Of birds and men, with demons heroes old, 
And numberleſs vile rites not to be told. 

How ſuch for interceſſors, and for means 


To honour God, ſhould choſen be, it ſeems 


expreſſions ſhould be ſuited to the matter. 
If fo, when treating of natural religion's 
defects, there ought to be ſome harſhneſs 
and chaſms in the words, the better to ex- 
preſs the abſurdities, and want of connecti- 
on in the ſubject. As to your wiſh, Reaſon 
has at leaſt two faces, one very broad, mean- 
ing the whole rational faculty: another ve- 
ry narrow, reſpecting a particular argument. 
Cuſtom too, either looks abroad to ſee what 
others do, and is named faſhion; or acts fre. 
quently at home, and is called habit. Rea- 
ſon and cuſtom are both good and uſeful 
when united. Then the one directs, and the 
other enforces and makes the matter eaſy. 
But when they are ſeparated, or cuſtom 
leads her natural conductor, they fortify 
one another in folly and miſchief. See 
Spect. No 64. and Young's Satires. Yea, 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom has even cauſed reaſon 
to be thought bad, and the impartial uſe of 
it ſinful, 

M. I ſee that in the above lines, you 
allow that reaſon may go a good length in 
religion and morality; but that even when 
well cultivated, it cannot reach two impor- 
tant points, namely, how ſinners guilty as 


20 


we now are, can apply to, or obtain recon- 


ciliation with God? And ſecondly, how 
creatures who have bodies as well as ſouls 
ſhall fix on ſuch rites of worſhip, as naked 
ſpirits need not, but are proper in our im- 
bodied ſtate? From gropping after theſe 
points, you alledge, have flowed ſo many 
Demoniac, Heroic, and prieſtly mediators, 
with ſo many kinds of worthleſs ſacrifices 
and ugly rites. | 

A. You apprehend the matter ſuffici- 
ently. | 

C. But I am not ſo ſure of the ſolidity 
of the argument, May not reaſon diſcover, 
that reformation and goodneſs are ſufficient 
to obtain acceſs or favour with a good be- 
ing? and might not reaſon fix a few decent 
rites, or none at all ? 

G. Poſlibly, if reaſon was untainted by 
ſenſe and fancy, it might do ſo: but not in 
our preſent ſtate. : 

M. You ſeem to think it unaccountable, 
that mankind ſheuld ſo ſoon turn from juſt 
notions of God and his worſhip, and fall in- 
to idolatry and ſuperſtition ; though the ig- 
norance how to have acceſs to God, or to 
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An Eſſay on Religion. 


Moſt ſtrange to think: but ſo it was in fact, 
That fons of men moſt early left the tract 
Of pure devotion, and beholding ſtars 
Misjudg'd their influence, and fell to wars 


And violence, enforc'd by magic charms; 


oy 


With perſecuting rage, and falſe alarms, | 

China and Egypt, early learned, ſhow . 
How croſs to reaſon witchery can go. Ws 
See! theſe and Chaldees fink with open eyes 


In magic bogs, and Providence deſpiſe. a 


30 


Nor did the Perſians impious conduct ſhun, 

When they ſtopt ſhort, and worſhipped the ſun. 
And by degrees ſtooping ſtill worſe, theſe lands 

Gilt idols, brutes, dead figures, fire that ſtands 


pay him proper outward worſhip, before aſ- 
ſerted, appear almoſt unavoidable induce- 
ments to ſuch irregularities. Abbe Pluche's 
Account of the riſe of Idolatry ſeems more 
ſimple and probable. He deduces it from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, or ſigns of the in- 
creaſe of the Nile, repreſented by an Ibis, 
Hawk, or other emblem, which in courſe of 
time, the people forgetting the original in- 
tention, looked upon as the cauſes of felici. 
ty, and thereby were led to worſhip them as 
gods. 

A. No doubt, Pluche's grounds of ido- 
latry might add greatly to the corruptions 
of religion in Egypt, and might even ſpread 
thence through other countries round; but 
it is more probable, that the worſhip of the 
fun, and perhaps of deceaſt great men or 
friends, took place before theſe Egyptian 
ſymbols were either much uſed or abuſed. 

M. When do you think idolatry began? 
Was it before the deluge or not ? 

G. Theſe queſtions are too large and 
uncertain to be treated here. The learned 
and curious will find much on theſe points, 
in Selden de Dis Syris, Voſlius de Idolola- 
tria, Stillingfleet's Origines Sacrae, Biſhop of 
London on Idolatry, and Univ. oy on 
Egypt, Babylon, &c, 


W. The laſt is ſufficient for my curio- 
ſity, both in the ancient and eſpecially the 
modern part, whore well atteſted relations 
are to be found, of ſuch corruptions of reli- 
gion in China, India and Africa, as theſe 
former learned gentlemen could,not ſo well 
know. 

But as to your three lines after—behold- 
ing ſtars, I think they are not clear or well 
connected; and after that, by joining China 
and Egypt, you would ſeem to alledge, that 
idolatry prevailed firſt in China; whereas, 
by Mod. Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. viii. page 

340. &c. it appears, that the religion of 
that country was pretty pure till ſome _= 
after Chriſt. 

A. China and Egypt are only joined in 
ancient learning, however late either of 
them might be, in aſtrological or other ab- 
ſurdities, But the imagination of divinity in 
the ſtars, was certainly very early in many 
places; and having no ground but fancy and 
bigotry, that ſuperſtition muſt have been 
ſupported by like arts, or by a perſecuting 
ſpirit with violence or wars. For this rea- 
ſon we ſay ſo much againſt aſtrology me 
magic. 

W. Probably indeed, aſtrology or fog 
lieving in the ſtars as deities, was the firſt 
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Chap. III 


II. Natural Religion its defects. | 1 5 
On hearths ador'd, thereby to fink the ſoul, 
In paſſions dire which worſhip ſhould controul. 


35 


Nor did the Grecian wit, or Roman art 
Reform theſe blots, or, object true aſſert. 
They rather added Kill, and turn'd to worſe 


| Egypt's fond emblems, truſting cruel Mars; 40 


With hundreds more, weak or deſtructive gods, 
Men to debaſe, and overwhelm with loads 

Of diſmal ſuperſtition, which the mind 

Subjects to paſſions harſh, and makes more blind. 


defection from natural religion, ſince the 
ſun and ſtars are ſo reſplendent, as almoſt 


to force the chief attention of human eyes; 


ſo chearing as to awaken gratitude in our 
hearts; but ſo wonderful in their motions 
and appearances, as to puzzle them who had 
not clear aſtronomical knowledge. And no 
wonder that, through ſuch attention, grati- 
tude and amaze, men were ſoon led to wor- 


| ſhip theſe objects, or apply to them by 


charms, ſomewhat like their apparent mo- 
tions, but dark and unſatisfying like the 
fancies and ſuppoſitions of the votaries. 

A. You endeavour, I perccive, to con- 
nect things better than in my rhimes; but 
it may be more uſeful to obſerve the ſeveral 
gradations of abuſe in natural religion, 

M. Theſe gradations I ſhall try to deli- 
neate, thus, The 1. and perhaps leaſt vicious 
abuſe was, to ſtop at the ſun and worſhip 
him, as the brighteſt viſible — of the 
true and inviſible Deity. 

2. In joining polytheiſm with idolatry; 
to worſhip the hoſt of heaven, or a multi- 
tude of ſtars together with the ſun or moon. 

3. In uſing charms to procure the fa- 
vourable influence of the ſtars, as well as 
paying them more direct adoration. 

4. Deſcending to the worſhip of culinary 


© fire, and, I know not by what terrible 


ſtride, to brute animals and figures of dead 
men. 


5. The vaſt ſpread of theſe abuſes a- 
midſt the learning of Chaldea and Egypt, 


and progreſs of ſcience in Greece and Rome. 
G. That arrangement relates only to the 


© external worſhip of falſe deities: but you 


have not taken notice of the progreſs of ſu- 
perſtition in the mind, with its bad effets 
on the heart and conduct of idolaters. 

C. Theſe belong to the next page. In 
the mean while, I would enquire how far 
the ancient idolaters conſidered their images, 
or other viſible objects, as repreſentations 
of an inviſible Deity ; and how far they, or 
the papiſts can be excuſed of impiety, ſince 


it is poſſible they did, or may intend to pay 


their adoration, not to the creature or image, 
but to the ſupreme and true God through. 
theſe. 

A. It ſeems ſcarce poſſible, that think- 
ing and philoſophical perſons ſhould not en- 
tertain ſuch views and intentions; but the 
multitude and groſs of mankind under ſuch 
falſe religions, cannot long keep their views 
above the viſible object. And the vaſt blind- 
ing influence which idolatry, and worldly in- 
tereſt have upon the human mind, even of 
ſuch as are eminently cultivated, is aſtoniſh- 
ing. The inſtances I have particularly in 
view, are the two learned and ingenious 
French Abbes Rollin and Banier, who, 
though they ſtrongly condemn the idolatry 
of old Greece and Rome, do not fee it in 
their own church. 

W. I ſuppoſe rather they ſaw, but durſt 
not own it, A melancholy ſituation! 
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An Eſay on Religion. 


So worſhippers of fire become more fierce; 
Of warriors, crueller ; of beaſts, leave ſcarce 


* 


The face of men: logs worſhip'd muſt encreaſe 
Stupidity ſupreme. Thus men in Perſe, 
Egypt and Syria, and old Terah's ſeat 


Serv'd objects low, religion to defeat. 


And as their objects groſs, their rites were black: 
Moloch and Syrian goddeſs in their track 
Left blood and raviſh'd maids; Jove parricide; 
Mercury thefts; Bacchus debauch : befide 


Venus and Priaps weſt, and Lingams eaſt, 


5s 


Which man with modeſt ſex converts to beaſt 
Behind religion's ſcreen, Theſe to deſcribe 
Would ſhock the ſober, and make fools deride. 


M. You had before hinted at the bad ef- 
fects of falſe religion, or ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip. As this is of importance, it will be 
proper to illuſtrate it, more fully and me- 
thodically than in your rhimes. 

A. That I ſhall the more willingly at- 
tempt, as I believe, that regular and pure 
worſhip, is chiefly intended and required by 
our Maker; becauſe it naturally has the 
moſt ſalutary, and happy effects upon our 
minds and hearts. I mean, when the ob- 
ject of our adoration is worthy; when our 
notions of that object are ſuitable, and our 
addreſſes ſerious. We will by the very ex- 
erciſe of ſuch worſhip, be aſſimilated gra- 
dually to the adored excellence, and rub off 
every diſagreeable quality. Irregular paſſi- 
ons will be ſuppreſſed, the heart purified, 
and the mind opened. And contrariwiſe, 
want of excellence in the object of our war- 
ſhip, muſt deprive us of theſe good effects; 
and allow the corrupting influence of world- 
ly paſſions, depraved taſte, and evil cuſtoms 
to have their full power, in debaſing and 
tainting us more and more. And which is 
ſtill worſe, if the object really, or in our no- 


tion of his character, be vicious, our adora- 


tion of ſuch an object will have a ſtrong po- 
ſitive influence to render the worſhipper bad 
and worſe. Lucretius the poet, ſeems half 
to have ſeen the truth, when he extolls De- 


mocritus or Epicurus his Graius Homo, for 


attempting to deliver men oppreſt 


————-Gravi ſub relligione. 

If he had taught true religion, he had me- 
rited all that praiſe; as even but to free men 
from groſs ſuperſtition is beneficial. 

W. You ſeem to reckon wrong worſhip 
worſe than none, or ſuperſtition worſe than 
atheiſm itſelf, 

G. That muſt be, or not be, according 
to the kinds and degrees of the ſuperſtition, 
or atheiſtical principles. Every character 
here is mixt; and when the object of one's 


50 


worſhip has more good than ill in it, the 


worſhip ſcems better than none; but when 
ill or viciouſneſs preponderates in the object, 
or in one's idea thereof, it is worſe than 
none. 

C. I think the largeſt part of this chap- 
ter, ſhould rather be called abuſes than de- 
fects of natural religion: and if abuſes are a 


good objection, does not the ſame lie againſt 


revelation, which has alſo been much abuſed? 
A. The laſt of theſe difficulties will be 


more fully conſidered afterwards. And tho? 


what you would call abuſes of natural reli- 
gion, undoubtedly deſerve that name; yet 


they are ſuch abuſes as flow from attempts 


to ſupply real defects, which is not the caſe 


CHAP, IV. Divine Laws enforced through Miracles. 17 


BUT in ſuch horrid rites all nations ſtray'd; 
Moſt wealthy and polite moſt vice betray'd, 
While God, of love and mercy, call'd his friend 
Fam'd Abram forth, true worſhip to defend : 
And his deſcendants form'd into a ſtate, 5 
By miracles and laws divinely great! 
So grand and plainly true, attentive minds 
In ſtrong conviction forcing witneſs binds. 
Think now ! you ſee an hoſt of myriads ten 
Sixfold, from Egypt freed by firſt-born flain ; 10 
Beaſts, fields, and every element o'erthrown, . 
And wondrous magic arts deluſive ſhown. 


C. To clear the ground as we go along, 
if you pleaſe, let us here diſcuſs what you 
Juſt now promiſed ſhould be conſidered af- 
terwards, that is, before we enter upon the 
ſubject of this chapter, let us enquire more 
fully as to the intention of the preceeding. 


- Thus, for what good purpoſe was it, to de- 


ſcribe the defects or abuſes of natural re ligi- 
on? Is it for ſhewing that to be falſe, that 
revealed religion may be introduced or built 
upon its ruins? or was it to ſhew the firſt 
to be evil, the more to recommend the o- 
ther? In any of theſe views, I'm afraid, re- 
velation, even the Chriſtian revel:tion, may 
ſuffer; ſince we know it has been abuſed in- 
to numberleſs ſuperſtitions, contentions, and 
even idolatries little better than Pagan. 

A. Your enquiries are important. Nor 
is the ſolution of them difficult. And firſt, 
the preceeding chapter was by no means 
calculated to ſhow natural religion to be falſe. 
The ſecond chapter, as long as any one in 
this eſſay, was deſigned to illuſtrate the 
truth, as well as chief parts of natural reli- 
gion. All intelligent Chriſtians own, that 
nature's law is fundamental to revelatipn, 
without which the latter can neither be in- 
troduced, nor ſtand on a firm bottom. Nor 
can abuſes of any religion, prove that the 


religion itſelf is bad or falſe. Even intrinſic 


defects will not prove ſo much. The de- 
fects of natural, and of the Iſraclitiſh religi- 
en too, are indeed grounds to make men 


expect a more perfect one from a good and 
merciful God; as the abuſes of nature's 
light, ſhould both recommend the purity, 
and condemn ſimilar abuſes of Chriſtianity, 

M. I think the divine goodnefs is very 
remarkable in this matter, if it be true which 
Stackhouſe alledges, viz. T hat idolatry be- 
gan about the time of Abram's birth and in 
that neighbourhood; ſo that God, by railing - 


this renowned patriarch, provided a remedy 


almoſt as ſoon as The diſeaſe appeared. I 
wiſh you had expreſſed ſo lovely a part of di- 
vine conduct more plainly in your verſes. 

A. That is really expreſt, though per- 
haps not very plainly, in the word while, 
which otherwiſe would have been till. 
While God, to attentive readers will reach 
from the call of Abraham, through the law 
of Moſes, and times of the goſpel even to 
this day; where vice prevails amidſt opu- 
lence and improvements in policy, arts and 
ſciences. | 

W. That is a long while indeed! and 
may let us ſee how needful it is, to ponder 
well every word which may have ſo exten- 
ſive a ſignification. Nor are your laſt four 
lines free of obſcurity. 

G. Nay, I imagine that whoever will 
compare theſe lines with Exod. vii xi. 
chapters, will ſufficiently underſtand them. 
Or ſee Bayle's and Calmet's dictionaries on 
Abrabam and Moſes. 

C 
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An Eſſay on Religion. 


See! this ſame hoſt through bottom dry, on ſand 
March ſoft and quick, with ſea on every hand 
Wall'd up, one night illumin'd ; when the waves 15 
Turn'd back become of Pharaoh's war the graves. 
Then, think yourſelf plac'd high in the mid-air 
Above the deſert Arabie, or where 


Mount Sinai rears its head; 


- thence to behold 
Bread rain'd from heav'n above, and water cold 


20 


Made guth from rocks erſt dry, long to ſuſtain 

That wand'ring multitude, But ſtill more plain, 

Behold ! and hear ! ſmoke, fire, and thund'ring * 

Articulate pronouncing laws, while round, 

The trembling hoſt with forc'd attention hear, 25 
That voice which angels liſten to with fear; 

More loud than modern war at ſea or fort, 

Declaring precepts pure, to this import: 


M. When you are entering upon the 
enforcement of the Moſaic law by miracles, 


J think it would not be amiſs to conſider the 


nature of a miracle in general; how to di- 
ſtinguiſh true from falſe miracles ; and how 
and why, the magicians of Egypt did or 


were permitted to work ſuch things as arc 


recorded of them? 

A. The firſt of thefe queſtions belongs 
to a following part, chap. viii. page 37. As 
to the reſt you will find a pretty full account 
in Stackhouſe's hiſtory of the Bible, which 
you referred to already. It may be ſufficient 
here only to ſay, that the providential end 
of theſe magicians being permitted to per- 
form ſuch wonders, ſeems to have been to 
dcmonſtrate, not only the weakneſs of ma- 
gie in general, when attempting to rival di- 
vine power; but particularly, to give the 
ſtrongeſt means of conviction to Pharaoh, 


who might have ſuppoſed his magicians e- | 


qual to Moſes or his God, if he had not 


ſeen them try their uttermoſt, and be baf- 


fled. 


C. That belongs rather to the preceed- 
ing page. But in this we may obſerve four 
moſt remarkable and laſting miracles: The 


paſſage of the Red - ſea, and giving of the 


law, were moſt grand and aſtoniſhing : but 
the manna and water from the rock were ſo 


laſting, that tho? deception ſeems impoſlible 


in the firſt two, the evidence is rather ſtrong- 
er in the latter. Theſe miracles ſingly, and 
much more jointly and with many others, 
are ſo ſtriking and perſwaſive, that another 
ſort of miracle ſeems to ariſe in the incre« 


dulity of the Iſraelites, or their neighbours 


who had good information of theſe facts; or 


even of modern great and learned men, who 


have writtenagainſttheſe hiſtories, with more : 


than inſinuations againſt Chriſtianity itſelf. 


G. Theſe things may doubtleſs ſeem 
ſtrange; but can as well be accounted for, 
as the abſurdities in the worſhip or religion 
of Egypt, Canaan, Greece, or Rome of old, 
or of many nations at this day. The ſtrength 
of fancy, paſſions and cuſtom in number- 
leſs other caſes, are equally ſurpriſing as in 
theſe inſtances of incredulity. Through 
ſuch prejudices even the great minds of 
Lord Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke diſliked 


the Jewiſh hiſtory and Chriſtian ſcheme, as 


well as Collins and Tindall. But for this 
page, ſee Exod. xiv. and xv. chapters with. 


Numb. xi. and xx. and Deut. vii. 


© 
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Chap. IV. 


Divine Laws enforced through Miracles, 19 


I am th' Eternal and thy God, who ſaves 
Thee from deſtruction, and the land of ſlaves. 30 
I. Adore no god but me, moſt wiſe and kind. 
II. Abhor the worſhip of all idols blind, 
Leſt holy God you puniſh, and your ſeed. 
III. Nor uſe his name but rev'rent and in need. 
IV. The ſeventh-day ſabbath mind, and it obſerve, 35 
In holy reſt your Lord and Maker ſerve. 
V. Honour your parents, that you may live long. 
VI. Kill not, nor hurt yourſelf or others, wrong. 
VII. Cleave to one mate, and ſhun all acts unchaſt. | 
VIII. By ſloth, fraud, force, no man's poſſeſſion blaſt. 40 
IX. Bear witneſs true, and defamation ſhun, 
X. Nor in your heart let luſt or av'rice run. 


W. This paraphraſe of the ten com- 


mandments is good: yet it ſcarce comes up 


to your ſounding introduction in the laſt 
page; nor does it hit the full meaning of 
the original ſtatutes, particularly as to the 


| 24 and 4th. I ſee alſo that you make 12 


lines of the whole, likely for reaſons too 
fanciful. 

A. The ſhortneſs is agreeable to the ge- 
neral plan of this eſſay. And if the reaſons 
to enforce the ad, 4th, and 1oth commands 
be too briefly mentioned, the 6th, th, and 
8th are more fully expreſt than in the ori- 
ginal. As to the number of 12 lines being 
fanciful, in correſponding with the 12 ſons 
and tribes of Iſrael, 12 gemms in the ora- 
cular breaſt-plate, and the twelve apoſtles of 
the Lamb; ſuch coincidencies may aſſiſt the 
attention and Memory, nor are they un- 
ſuitable to the vein of a rhymeſter. 

M. Well. But for what reaſen do you 
think, all theſe precepts (except the 5th) 
are of a negative or prohibiting form ; and 
the 2d and 4th much longer than the reſt? 

G. Some reaſons for theſe, as for moſt 
other things, muſt ſurpaſs our reach. But 


the following ſeem plain, Firſt, The precepts | 


are negative or prohibitory ; becauſe man- 
kind were corrupted, and the Iſraelites in 
particular, to whom they were firſt given, 
were prone to indulge in contrary practices. 
Secondly, The two prolixer commands were 


not ſo plainly founded on natural evidence, 
and therefore needed more to be enforced 
by revelation. Thirdly, Theſe commands 
are more full, both in the preceptive parts 
and ſanctions; becauſe the lawgiver knew 
how prone his ſubjects were to theſe two 
vices, namely, idolatry and prafaning of the 
ſabbath. And methinks it is no contemptible 
intrinſic evidence of the divine origin of 
theſe Jaws, that even profeſt Chriſtians have 
run into ſuch idolatry as the churchof Rome, 
and that moſt Chriſtians keep the ſabbath or - 
Lord's day. with ſo little chearfulneſs and 
purity. He muſt have known the human 
heart well, who calculated his laws ſo properly. 
C. That laſt argument I think is needleſs. 
Moſes indeed, appears to have been a man of 
great penetration and natural abilities: but 
the argument from intrinſic excellence and 
depth of ſcheme, is much ſtronger for the 
goſpel or Chriſtianity, as being taught by 
unlearned and ſimple fiſher-men. There 
may be ſome poſſibility, that ſo great a ge- 
nius as Moſes, might contrive and adjuſt his 
laws with great propriety. The apoſtles 
were far from ſuch art or natural capacity. 
A. But is there any probability that even 
Moſes could form the cloud, fire and great 
voice, which about two millions of people 
ſaw and heard pronouncing theſe laws at 
mount Sinai? Exod. xx. and Deut. v. chap. 
C 2 
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Review theſe laws, all wrote with God's own hand 
On leaves of ſtone that might for ever ſtand ; | 
And would, or like been forg'd as reliques fine, 


Were't not that greateſt part, eaſt, weſt, combine 

To break beſt precepts by tranſgreſſion groſs, 

And to ſuch rules prefer a rotten croſs ; 

Rules high and pure, above all laws on earth, 

As half-grown youth's above a child at birth, 50 
Though Moſes too, from God makes Iſrael hear 

Not pureſt rites ; but fuch as they could bear: 

And by himſelf, and ſacrifices ſhows 

That middle friend which nature ſcarcely knows; 

With prieſts and Levites all diſtinctly fix'd, 55 

That heatheniſh orders none might there be mix'd. 
This learn'd great miniſter likely compos'd 

Job's interlude ſublime. He ſurely pros'd 

The ſacred ſtory, half five thouſand years: 

Moſt elegant and true he ſtill appears, 60 


M. To review your poetry now read, 
you repreſent the moral law as written on 
two leaves, uſually called, tables of ſtone, to 
denote and inſure their durableneſs. The 
folly of neglecting it, is ſatiriſed as prefer- 
ring forgeries of our Saviour's croſs, many 
cart-loads of rotten wood being kept for 
ſuch, as I have heard, and worſhipped in 
popiſh countries; while theſe commands are 
diſregarded, and the 2d in a manner aboliſh- 
ed. Your image of a new-born child and 
youth, I think might be mended, by com- 
paring Pagan morality to an infant, Jewiſh 
to a youth, and Chriſtian to a full grown 
perſon. You alſo hint at the nature and 
chief uſes of the ceremonial law, and de- 
ſcribe Moſes as an excellent writer and hi- 
ſtorian. 

A. That is clear. But methinks, it will 
be more uſcful, to review the wiſe order and 
compleatneſs of the moral law, and of each 
of its tables or parts; thus, the rul. s for di- 
vine worſhip are molt properly tet foremoſt, 
on account of the excellence of the object: 


and the particulars relating to it, are theſe 


four, 1. The object of worſhip, 2. Its means 
or inſtruments, 3. Its manner, 4. Its pecu- 
liar time. Theſe ate moſt orderly regulated 
by the four laws of the firſt table. Then, 
as honour and obedience to parents natural, 
civil, and religious, is of higheſt moment 
for the peace and welfare of ſociety, this is 
enjoined by the next precept, with a ſuitable 
encouragement. And four higheſt carthly 
intereſts of mankind, are guarded moſt wiſe- 
ly by the four next prohibitions, namely, 
life, chaſtity, property and reputation. 

W. Is it not a defect in theſe laws, that 
there is no guard for liberty? nor plain rule 
for inward or home-duries ? 

G. Nay, there is ſcarce any thing fo 
ſtrongly recommended as theſe two. The 
great value of liberty is repreſented in the 
preface, by God delivering the Iſraelites 
from Egyptian ſlavery; and its true nature 
is inſinuated, as conſiſting in the obſervance 
of good laws. Our duty to or in ourſelves, 
is alſo ſtrongly injoined by a prohibition, in 
the tenth precept, of luſt and covetouſneſs 
the chief corrupters of the human heart, 


, 


Chap. IV. Divine Laws enforced through Miracles. 21 


But further look ! and ſee yon num'rous camp, 
Traverſing far, or nearer, by the lamp 
Of fire or cloud directed, midſt waſte hills: 
How cloaths wear not, how manna ſtrange them fills, 
Made double for ſeventh day, long time ! and then 65 
Deſcending pleas'd to Jordan's flow'ry plain; 
Where, Moſes gone, the next ſhews ſigns. Pray, mark ! 
It is not night, but broad-day. And the ark 
As ſignal plain comes to the river's brink : | 
The waters part; ſtand up in hills, or ſhrink 70 
Back to their ſource, 'Through bottom dry for hours, 
A numerous train with babes and cattle pours 
And fix twelve ſtones in midſt, This finiſh'd out, 
The flood comes down as uſual : and the rout 
Is taken to yon walled town. You ſec't 75 
By ſeven coarſe trumpets of rams horn, on feet 
Compaſs the place ſeven days, and on the laſt 
Circl't ſeven times: with ſhouting the ſeventh blaſt 


Lays flat the ſtouteſt walls. Behold ! on fight 


God Iſrael gives to Jericho his right! 80 


C. In hy large portion now read, you 
ſing four laſting miracles, ſtrong for con- 
firmation of the divine interpoſition and au- 
thority of the Moſaic inſtitutions, 1. The 
ſhechina, or directing pillar of fire by night, 
and cloud by day. 2. The people's cloaths 
and ſhoes not wearing out for ſo long a time. 
3- The extraordinary manna. 4. T hat's be- 
ing doubled every ſixth, to ſupply the ſe- 
venth day or ſabbath. The reſt of theſe 
lines relates the paſſage of Jordan, and tak- 
ing of Jericho under Joſhua. 

A. In the firſt of theſe two, you ſee an 
objection is obviated, which migh be raiſcd 
againſt the miracle at the Red · ſea, as it was 
done in the night time; whereas Jordan 
ſtopped and was paſſed in clear day. And 
you'll imagine, what is ſaid about the water 
ſtanding up in hills refers to Pfal. cxiv. 
where theſe two miracles are very poetical- 
ly deſcribed 

C. Perhaps not ſo poetically as ſome i- 


magine. Speaking to mountalas as to per- 
ſons, is certainly poetical and figurative e- 
nough; comparing their motion to rams or 
lambs is no leſs ſo. But it is very probable, 
that Jordan ſtood like hills above its chan- 
nel, and was moved in vaſt waves up and 
down, without overflowing the country; 
that people, who, for tear of the Iſraelites, 
durſt not appro-ch to ſee the dried ford, 
might ſee the wonders at a diſtance from 
the ficlds, and particularly off the walls of 
Jericho. Nor is the manner of taking that 
town, leſs plainly miraculous. Jordan was 
often fordable: the hili-like ſtanding and 
tide-like motion of its waters, ſeem to have 
been equally a part and evidence of the mi- 
racle. And to ſee ſtrong walls fink, or fall 
flat at once, without mines, or any means 
but the trifling-like blowing of rams horns, - 
and ſhouting! ſurely this muſt be the hand 
of God! See Joſhua iii, iv. and vi. chapters. 
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An Eſay on Religion. 


Look on, and ſee a greater fign ! which made 
This Jeſus victor o'er five kings in league. 
The ſun ſeem'd to ſtand ſtill, or really ſtood 
For ten long hours, thought days by his who flood 
Eſcap'd, the righteous preacher, and far eaſt 
His ſeat in China fix'd : while farther weſt, 
This ſun prodigious hot, and countries burn'd 


Might, like, to fabled Phaeton be turn'd; 
And matching a long night with that long day, 
Adult'rous Jove 'got Hercules, they ſay. 99 


M. You now give ten lines on one mi- 
racle, a remarkable one indeed! but I don't 
ſee it has much connection with the law of 
Moſes. And why call you the time of this 
wonder ten long hours? It is a whole day in 
Joſhua, and I think, in the Chineſe annals, 
it is ten days. How do theſe conſiſt, or con- 
nect with Phaeton and Hercules? 

A. Your firſt queſtion is eaſily anſwered, 
That the obſervance of the moral law, was 
a condition of the Iſraelites obtaining the 
promiſed land, as in Deut. viii. 1. and fo 
this being given in ſuch a miraculous man- 
ner, was a ſtrong confirmation of the law 
they were to obcy. I own, that the appli- 
cation here made of this miracle, is ſome- 
what new, and needs explication. Moſt old- 
er commentators on Joſbua (whom we call 
here by his Greek name Jeſus) interpret 
this ſolſtice as apparent only; but Calmet 
and Stackhouſe are very clear for its reality, 
i. e. according to the Copernican or New- 
tonian ſyſtem, the earth's being ſtopt in its 
diurnal rotation. And Mod. Univ. Hiſtory 
of China, finds great probability that it was 
ſo; and fixeth the Chineſe chronology there- 
by purely, allowing Noah to be their Fo-hi, 
and founder of that empire. In their anci- 
ent books, according to ſuch tranſlations as 
we have, it is indeed ten days, that the ſun 
is ſaid to have ſtood in the reign of Fo-hi, 
but it is believed, that what is rendered days 
may be meant of ten waiches, or ſuch par- 
titions, that ten of them come to what we 
call an artificial day. In this view I call it 


ten long hours, thought days by bis viz. poſte- 
rity, who flood eſcap'd, namely Noah, the 
righteous preacher. In Joſhua x. 13 tis askt, 
Is not this written in the book of Jaſher? - 
Jaſher is a Hebrew word ſignifying righteous, 
It is the very name given to Noah by God 
himſelf in Gen. vii. 1. And it it is pro- 
bable, that Joſhua, and David who refers to 
the ſame book 2 Sam. i. 18. did mean 
Noah, whoſe inſtitutions for recording a- 
ſtronomical and military obſervations, 
might be continued then in Judea, as they 
are in China to this day. And as Joſhua 
ſays, that the ſun haſted not to go down, 
though ſpoken of as in the midſt of heaven, 
it may well be implied, that, tho” ſtill high, 
he was ſome two or three hours paſt the 
meridian of Paleſtine when he ſtood; and 
conſequently, being above much of Greece 
and Africa, would naturally ſcorch the 
places mentioned by Ovid, as burnt by 


| Phacton's irregular driving of the ſun, and 


give occaſion to that fable. The ancient 
Hercules too, is, by moſt learned men, as 
Bochart, Huetius, &c. taken for Joſhua. 
And no ſuch likely reaſon can be aſſigned as 
that hinted in our text. And Phaeton being 
thought juſt 24 years of age at this ſolſtice, 
was a molt likely age for the fabled adven- 
ture. ud | 

G. All probable. You'll ſee theſe things 
further illuſtrated in Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. 
viii. pag. 358. to 367, with Shuckford and 
Stackhouſe, 
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CHAP. v. The Law confirmed by ſure Records and Prophecies. 2 
AS Moſes, late, by feats in Egypt earn'd, 


At weedy-ſea, and Sinai, was confirm'd, 


To ſettle civil and religious rites; 


So now was Joſhua to end debates, 
To conquer, and divide by lot, the Iands 5 
Though promis'd, yet poſſeſt by wicked bands. 
Can theſe, or be th' effect of magic art? 
Or forg'd by the whole nation in concert? 
As well might ſorc'ry nations make or kill, 
And nature all o' erturn by frantic will: 10 
As well almoſt you London all might fix, 
That Thames ran dry in April ſixty ſix; 
Or that the war was feigned, and the peace 
Whereby French right to Canada did ceaſe. 


C. In ſeveral hints you are not diſcreet 
to him, whom the ancient poets call father 
of gods and men. He is introduced with 


- raviſht maids, then called parricide, and now 


adulterous. The civility we owe to thoſe of 
different religions, perhaps ſhould have ſoft- 
ened, or kept out ſuch expreſſions. 

A. If we were living among, or even 
writing to, old and fixt believers in Jupiter, 
what you ſay might be ot ſome weight: but 
as we live among rational Chriſtians, and 
write for lovers of pure truth; | ſee no in- 
diſcretion or indelicacy in theſe plain ex- 
preſſions. Heſiod to me ſeems harſher when 
he ſings, how this deity, with premeditated 
deſign, prepared a vaſt ſaw- teetht hook, and 
by night catching his father Saturn's geni- 
tals in his left hand, ſheered them off with 
the terrible ſickle in his right. Nor is the 
ſtory of Amphitrion more decent, whatever 
comedies have been wrote upon it from 


Plautus down to this age. 


W. Bury theſe! and let me lecture a 
little on the ſubject of this page. It firſt 
fams up the evidence of miracles, both as to 
Moſes and Joſhua, with the ſpecial, purpoſe 
of ſuch confirmed authority; in the one to 
eſtabliſh religion, and in the other to ſubdue 
and divide the promiſcd land. 2. It appeals 


to the reader's judgment, whether theſe mi- 
racles could be the productions of magic, or 
forgery; with ſeveral illuſtrations to the 
contrary. Every body knows, that the mali · 
cious Jews imputed our Saviour's miracles to 
deviliſh art, Mat. xii. 24. And the later Jews 
aſcribe them, to uſe of the tetragrammaton 
or ſacred name, which they alledge he ſtole 
from the temple. Abſurd as theſe evaſions 
are, they are ſcarce ſo inconſiſtent as the 
alledgeance of ſorcery prevailing here, when 
the Egyptian moſt able magicians had fail- 
ed in the conteſt, and owned the divine 
power to be with Moſes. Beſide, the mi- 
racles at the Red, or weedy-ſea as you name 
it, theſe in the wilderneſs, at Jordan and 
Gibeon, were of a more noticeable and pu- 
blic kind, than even thoſe performed by 
Chriſt. So that it ſeems impoſſible, that 
ſuch facts ſhould flow from ſorcery, or the 
Jewiſh records of them from forgery. And 
you might without any almoſt ſay, 

As probably you London all may fix, 

That Thames drown'd Southwark in the 

ſixty fix. 

A. Modeſty can do no harm. And you 
may obſerve a ſimilitude in the ſeaſon and 
conqueſt referred to. See Gen. xv. 16. and 
Joſhua x,—xxi. chapters, 
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24 An Eſay on Religion. 
"Tis true, the facts in Paleſtine are old, 


Nor quite impoſſible that forgers bold, 

Like India's Vedam, or legends of Rome, 

In ſome dark age might make falſe records ſoon 

To be deem'd true, were not the writings pure, 

Grand and conſiſtent morals to inſure ; 26 
Modeſt, ſublime; with precepts excellent 

Confirm'd by train of prophets eminent, 


Who things predicted as fulfilled late; 


Of Jericho's rebuilder, Cyrus great 
By name expreſt an age before: and, chief, 25 
Of the high Saviour kind to fix belief. 


M In this you obviate an objection, 
which may ariſe from the antiquity of the 
fats, and from books which ſome Indian 
nations hold as ſacred, as alſo from Romiſh 
legends. You might have added the Jewiſh 
Cabbala and Talmuds, equally believed by 
that people. As to theſe, tis plain that an- 
tiquity by itſelf is rather a preſumption of 
truth by having ſtood the teſt of many ages. 
As to Indian books, our accounts of them 
are very imperfect. And if we join the ſu- 
perſtitious character of the people, with the 
abſcrdity of the doctrines contained in 
theſe very imperfect accounts, we need not 
be much ſurpriſed, or at all ſhaken in 
our faith by theſe Indian bibles. As to the 
legendary ſtories of later Jews or Papiſts, 
they are all trifling. ill-atteſted, and leaſt re- 
garded by their wiſeſt men. It was the re- 
verſe with the miracles and ſacred books of 
the Iſraelites. They were grand, and often 
publiſhed to the whole people. Their beſt 
kings and whole nation owned their authen- 
ticity. The rites, very burdenſome ones, 
appointed by them were obſerved from the 
very facts, down through every age. And 
therefore, beſide the conſideration of intrin- 
fic excellence, conſiſtency and pure morals, 
to which the Indian, Cabbaliſtie, and Popiſh 
ſtories have no pretenſion, it would be more 
abſurd to imagine the Moſaic records forged 
in later times, than it would be to alledge 


ſo, as to our old acts of parliament, or 
charters publickly regiſtred and cloathed 
with poſſeſſion. Some of theſe are of longer 
ſtanding, than from Moſes to David or So- 
lomon, and yet of undoubted credit. And 
notwithſtanding the long impious reign of 
Manaſſeh, and the Babyloniſh captivity, the 
Jewiſh ſtate from the days of Solomon was 
ſo regular, and connected with neighbour- 
ing nations, that any forgery of their re- 
cords, or material alteration of their civil 
and religious inſtitutions, is quite incredible. 

A. There is another evidence againſt a- 
ny falſification in theſe matters, namely a 
ſucceſſion of prophets, moſt faithful writers, 
who carry on the hiſtory of the Iſraelites, 
and foretell very diſtant contingencies. The 
two prophecies concerning Jericho and Cy- 
rus, in Joſh. vi. 26. and Ifai. xliv. 28. with 


their accompliſhments, in 1 Kings xvi. 34. 


and Ezra i. 1. are very remarkable. I think 
it was 530 years between the prediction and 
fulfilment of the firſt, and near 200 as to 
the latter, which I call an age as not being 
quite two centuries. We might alſo have 
mentioned the prophecy of Joſiah by name, 
about 350 years before his birth, 1 Kings 
xiii. 2 with 2 Kings xxiii. 16. But there 
being leſs poſſibility of Cyrus being ſo nam- 
ed by human deſign, next to the Meſſiah 
(of whom more immediately) the prophe- 
cies of him ſeem mot noticeable. 
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The Law confirmed by fure Records Ge. 


As Pentateuch foretold the woman's ſeed, 
And Judah's rule till Shiloh pure ſucceed, 
A kindred prophet like to Moſes meek, 
To whom for wiſdom Jews at laſt ſhould ſeek ; 30 
So ſequent prophets theſe dark types unfold, 
That a true virgin ſhould conceive, and hold 
God join'd with us, who high ſalvation round 
The globe ſhould ſpread, and tread vice to the ground. 
That he as God's anointed ſervant high, 35 
Should deign to ſuffer, and in grave to lie 


For us: be born in Bethl'em, and to live 


A Nazarene; to die, and yet ſurvive: 
With many other circumſtances clear, 
As time deſcrib'd by Daniel to an year. 40 


C. I perceive that our notes and criti- 
ciſms will nced further explanation, like 
the notes upon notes in M. Bayle's Dictio- 
nary, as much perhaps as your text itſelf. 

A. Methinks, we give ſome light; but 
may leave what is further needful, to the 
diligence of readers, or of teachers, if ever 
this ſummary ſhall come to be honoured. 
But in general, theſe prophecies, eſpecially 


of the Meſſiah, when ſet together muſt have 


great weight, both to evince that Jeſus was 
the Meſſiah foretold, and to prove the di- 
vine inſpiration of the ſacred writers. 

W. I am ſenſible of that; but at the 
ſame time muſt obſerve, that theſe prophe- 
cies when taken ſingly, are — ob- 
ſcure and need explication. 

G. It is a common and not unjuſt ob- 
ſervation, that it belongs to the nature or 
deſign of prophecies, to be a little obſcure; 
but to enter into a particular illuſtration of 
theſe here, would far exceed our bounds. 
Kidder's demonſtration of the Meſſiah elu- 
Cidates them very fully. There was indeed 
one Mr. Collins, about 40 years ago, who 
made a keen attack on theſe prophecies, or 
their application in the New Teſtament. 
His literal ſcheme of prophecy, was ſuffici- 
ently anſwered by a good many learned 
pens, particularly by two Chandlers; one a 
a biſhop, the other an eminent diſſenting 


miniſter in London. His book alone may 
give ſatisfaction on this ſubject. Or, a ſimple 
view of the ſacred texts, which the above 
verſes refer to, may almoſt ſuffice without a 
commentary. They are Gen. iii. 15. xlix. 
10. Deut. xviii. 15. Iſai. vii. 14. and ix. 6, 
5. xlix. 6. and liii. throughout. Dan. ix. 
24.—27, Micah v. 2. compared with Mat. 
and the other Evangelic hiſtorians, 

W. I remember to have read a long dif- 
courſe on Daniel's 70 weeks, in Prideaux's 
Connections. But I ſee your argument 
here, is not ſo directly to prove Jeſus to be 
the Meſſiah of the Old Teſtament, as to 
ſhow the divine origin of the ſcriptures in 
general; in which reſpect it ſeems very 
ſtrong, ſince we cannot conceive, how any 
human or created foreſight could conj ecture 
ſuch contingent and unlikely events, from 
4000 down to 400 years beforehand. Not 
only the length of time, but ſo many dif- 
ferent authors, prophetically deſcribing ſuch 
variety of very particular and uncommon 
circumſtances, with their coming to paſs 
accordingly ; muſt render our disbelief of 
this revelation nearly as unreaſonable as 
downright atheiſm. Though the marks of 
deſign and wiſdom, may be more numerous 
in nature; yet in this revelation, they are 
exceeding many, grand, and convincing as 
one could expect. 
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An Eſay en Religion! 
Now, tis moſt ſure that ſuch unlike events, 


No human ſight could gueſs, which much invents : 

Nor, ſince the records of the Jewiſh ſtate, 

A curious king of Egypt caus'd tranſlate, 

And publiſh in the learned Grecian tongue, 43 
Through the wide empire of king Philip's ſon 

(Whoſe rage a dream and Jewiſh prieſtly train, 

Once ſooth'd. Ah! Turks at ſad Otranto's fane) 

Before th' events two centuries and more; 


"Tis altogether bootleſs to explore 


30 


A method, how theſe prophecies ſhould hit, i 
But that they are divine, not counterfeit. 
So early and ſo wide ſome warning ran, 
That China's ſage expected holy one | 
Should come from weſt. And through the Roman ſtate 55 
A rumour went, 'That one ordain'd by fate, 
In eaſt ſhould riſe to bear extended ſway 
O'er ev'ry nation, like the riſing day. 


A. For underſtanding this paſſage, you'll 
obſerve that Ptolemy Philadelphus king of 
Egypt, near 280 years before Chriſt, appli- 
ed to the high prieſt of the Jews, and got 
70 or 72 perſons of ability to tranſlate, for 
his library at Alexandria, at leaſt the books 
of Moſes into the Greek language, which 
gccaſioned the other parts of the Old Teſta- 
ment to be ſoon after tranſlated into the 
ſame tongue. This language, thro? Alexan- 
der's conqueſts, was at that time, and for 
ſome ages after, of moſt univerſal uſe. See 
Hoddy and Prideaux. 

W. I ſee the Septuagint verſion muſt be 
a ſtrong bar againſt ſuſpicion of foul play, 
as to the ſacred prophecies in favour of 
Chriſtianity, ſince ſuch vaſt notoriety made 
it impracticable, without detection, to forge 
them after the events. But your parenthe- 
ſis about king Philip's ſon, makes a tedious 
ſentence ſtill longer, and too darkly alludes 
to facts not commonly known. You ſhould 
alſo explain the matter relating to China's 
Sage, and the more weſtern rumour. 

G. I own the verſes concerning the Sep- 
tus gint, may be too languid inſtcad of being 


ſimple; but the parentheſis you object to, is 


deſigned to enliven the period, by a ſhort 


poetical touch on another argument for the 
ſpecial interpoſition of heaven in favours of 
the Jews; when their high prieſt quite over- 
came Alexander's reſentment againſt that 
people, for their refuſing to ſupply his ar- 
my at the ſiege of Tyre, by a proceſſion in 
pontificalibus when that furious warrior was 
coming againſt Jeruſalem : which, as a ſtra- 
tagem, the Abp. of Otranto in Italy trying 
on Mahomet II. ſultan of the Turks in 
1480, was miſerably deſtroyed by that ty- 
rant. Nor ſhould facts be deemed not com- 
monly known, which are told in ſo com- 


mon books as Stackhouſe's Hiſtory of the 


Bible vol. V. and Univerſal Gazeteer at the 
word Otranto. 

As to the early warnings and far-ſpread 
rumours, the firſt refers to Confucius, the 


great Chineſe reformer, ſee Mod. Univ. 
Hiſtory vol. VIII. page 427. &c. The o- 


ther relates to the Hiſtory of Suetonius and 
Tacitus, which you may ſee tranſlited, in 
Wait's Goſpel Hiſtory, note on page 26. 


C HAP. VI. Gepe Introduced by Prophecies. 
COME, ſee ! how Jeſus meek took human form, 


In fitteſt time of light and freedom born; | 
When, with the Roman pow'r, letters prevail'd, | 
And oracles obſcure in credit fail'd: 


When Jewry was diſperſed far and near, 5 


Jet oft went home to worſhip thrice a year; 
Jeſus the Chriſt into his temple came, 
Foretold its ruin, as he purg'd the ſame. 
Unlike to augurs and their worthleſs train, 


He ſaw his death, and when he'd riſe again; 


to 


Predicted both: how of the twelve he ſent, 
One would betray, deny him one, repent ! 


W. I remember to have read a ſermon 
of Foſter, on the fitneſs of the time when 
our Saviour appeared. And it is plainly of 
no ſmall importance to obſerve, how a time 
of learning, peace, liberty, and extenſive em- 
pire was moſt proper, for giving ſolid cre- 
dit, and a more eaſy ſpread to the doctrine, 
miracles and prophecies of Chriſt; and how 
oppolite circumſtances would have rendered 
theſe more difficult and doubtful. But what 
way the failing of Heathen oracles happen- 
ed about that time, or contributed to theſe 
purpoſes, I do not ſo well underſtand. 

A. At what preciſe time theſe oracles 
ceaſed, or what was the cauſe of that ceſſati- 
on is diſputed among the learned. But whe- 
ther it was by miraculous reſtraint, or by the 
increaſe of knowledge and polite learning, 
which naturally diminiſheth credulity ; in ei- 
ther of theſe caſes, the ceaſing of ſuch o- 
racles, ſo remarkable at that time as to en- 
gage the attention of philoſophers, (and of 
which the good-natured Plutarch wrote a 
book) mult give ſome confirmation and 


ſtrength to Chriſtianity. Nor was the then 


ſtate of the Jews leſs favourable to the 
quick-ſpreading and eſtabliſhment of this 
faith, than the ſtate of the empire and 
learning. See Acts ii. 9.—11, 

C. I perceive that your expreſſion, 

Jeſus the Chriſt into his temple came, 
refers to Mal. iii. 1. But you are far from 
keeping the order of time, when you join 
bis purgiog the temple with his foretelling 


its ruin; though I own that ſuch oppoſite» 
like acts render the accompliſhment of the 
prophecy rather more remarkable. But the 
other predictions, you ſeem. to expreſs too 
ſhort and obſcurely. 

G. Jeſus at two different times ejected 
the abuſers of the temple. And if you com- 
pare John's goſpel ii. r5. and 19. Mat. xxiv. 
2. and xxvi. 34. and 69.—7s. and xxvil. 
3.—10. with the parallel places, you may 
ſee both the meaning and ſtrength of the 
predictions in our four laſt verſes. 
are four prophecies in theſe four lines, in- 


troduced by the notable ſtory of the augur 


and bird, to whoſe ignorance Jeſus is op- 
poſed as ſeeing, that is, foreſecing, and pre- 


There - 


dicting his own death and reſurrection, with, 


the material circumſtances of both theſe e- 
vents. As alſo, of his twelve apoſtles, that 
one would betray him, and another deny 


\ 


him; who ſhould both repent, but in dif- 
ferent manners, Peter to. converſion, and 
Judas to ruin. And ſurely theſe four, The - 


death, the reſurreQtion, the betraying, and 


the denying of Chriſt, ſo improbable in 
themſelves, and foretold by him with ſo. 
many circumſtances as they actually came 


to paſs, are very — evidences of bis dis 
vine character. 


VW. I muſt allow that your comment bet«. 
ters the text. And on reading your quota - 


tions and parallels I hope _ ſtill more 5 
tisfaction. 
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28 An Eſay on Religion. 


Hear this great prophet tell, how figures vile 
Should ſtand in holy place, and it defile; 
What deſolation o'er that land ſhould ſpread ; 15 
How happy thoſe who timeouſly had fled: 
How theſe ſhould ſuffer, Antichriſt ariſe 
To domineer o'er man, and God deſpiſe 
Through pride and lying wonders. See how true | 
In Romiſh tyranny, and ſcatter'd Jew! 26 
Theſe, more than miracles of ſtrength, declare 
The true God, and his word by knowledge rare; 
Which, when fulfill'd, afford the cleareſt aer | 
That they inſpir'd were by the God of truth : 


And when appeal'd to, likewiſe do confirm 27 


The other doctrines which theſe teachers bring. 

And while the proofs by works in ſtrength decreaſe, 

Theſe by fulfill'd predictions riſe reverſe, 

Till Jews brought in, and Antichriſt o'erturn'd, 

Church then ſhall vie with thoſe who Jeſus mourn'd. 30 


M. In the firſt eight of theſe verſes, 
you call us to attend to two very remark- 
able prophecies, viz. The diſperſion of the 
Jews, and tyranny of popiſh Rome with the 
chief circumſtances of both. Whoever will 
be at the pains to compare Mat. xxiv. 
IS.—23. 2 Theſſ. ii. 3.—4. and Rev. xvii. 
with the events recorded by Joſephus, and 
others even not Chriſtian writers, as to the 
Jews; and F. Paul's Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, with Guicciardine and other hiſto- 
ries of the court of Rome, I think muſt be 
ſatisfied of the prophetic ſpirit in Chriſt, 
And it ſurpriſed me to find Mr. Stackhouſe 
explaining the text to the Theſſalonians o- 
therwiſe. 

A. You will ſcarce find a man of thought, 


Who has not ſome peculiarities. And popiſh 


writers have ſo darkened that text (on 
which Stackhouſe comments vol. VI. page 
$10. and 6311.) that it is no great wonder 
he ſhould differ from the generality of pro- 


teſtants. But notwithſtanding the difficulties, 


and many miſtakes in computing the be- 
ginning of Antichriſt's reign ; yet conſider- 


ing the idolatry, the pretended infallibility, 
the perſecuting and deceitful ſpirit of that 
church for ſeveral ages paſt, one will ſee it 


hard to find out a prophecy more ſtrongly 
marked, and more fully applicable than that 
in 2 Theſſ. is to the doctrine and practice of 
the church of Rome; eſpecially,if it be joined, 
as ſeems reaſonable, with the city on ſeven 
hills and other characters in the Revelations, 

C. I ſee in the laſt ten verſes, that you 
diſtinguiſh miracles into two kinds, thoſe of 
knowledge, and thoſe of ſtrength. And it 
is aſſerted, I think indeed juſtly, that the 
firſt of theſe kinds, is a ſtronger proof of 
divine being, interpoſition and authority 
than the other. But why don't you give 4 
ſtroke at D. Hume, who will allow no . 
racles at all? 

A. You know we would much rather 
commend, than blame ſuch ingenious gentle- 


men. And without naming him or his pro- 


blems, we have been endeavouring to make 
the bible records and miracles, appear not 
only credible, but certain. As to the diffi- 
culty from miracles not happening in our 
days; it ſeems very plain there has been 
ſufficiency of them, when they continued 
tilt Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed by Conſtan- 
tine. Such as would ſee more againſt this 
Mr. Hume, may read Campbell's Anſwer, 
and Macqueen's Letters. 
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C HAP. VII. Cee Confirmed by Miracles. 
FROM Joſhua down, judges, kings, prophets true 


Had little need of ſign'd credentials new; 
As now no laws or lands were to be giv'n, 
But former kept, and ſwervers back be driv'n | 
To pure obedience. But when woman's ſeed 5 
Was to aboliſh rites by heav'n decreed, 
And to extend the church before confin'd ; 
So then, as proper, miracles we find 
By Jeſus wrought, many, but not ſo grand 

As Sinai's thunder, or the Red-ſea's ſtrand : 1e 
More like Iſaiah's turning ſhadow back, 7 * 
Or Daniel, friends', and Jonah's ſcaping wrack. 
H' Elijah or Eliſha- like wrote nought, 
Nor like them kill'd; but dead to life he brought. 


C. In this tranſition from Old to New 
Teſtament miracles, you give a plain rea- 
ſon, why there was leſs need of ſuch ereden- 
- tials being repeated, and yet we find a great 
many miracles in the times of the judges, as 
well as by the five prophets whom you have 
now named. The reaſon of theſe, with the 
ſucceſſion or order of the prophets, I wiſh 
to hear diſtinctly. 

A. If Mr. Hume's objection before men- 
tioned, be natural, frequent miracles would 
be of uſe even to good Iſraelites, for re- 
moving that difficulty; and more to bad Jews, 
to awaken, or drive them to true obedience : 
and alſo to ſhew the exuberance of divine 
power, as we obſerved formerly from Abbe 
Pluche of ſeeds and other productions of 
nature, than which theſe miracles were no 
more in vain. But, eſpecially as Joſhua's 
ſolſtice might be obſerved thro? the whole 
earth to make all mankind enquire after the 
true God, ſo many of theſe miracles being 
done out of Canaan, were plainly deſigned 
to convert the neighbouring nations. 

W. Theſe are two lovely thoughts, that 
the evidence by prophecies gathers ſtrength 
as that by miracles loſes it, and that God 
regarded the good of all or many, even in 
his actings by the Jews. 

A. I was coming to the order of time a- 
mong the prophets, though this being over- 


looked in our Bibles, I might well take the 
ſame liberty. The two mentioned in the 
laſt of our verſes, were a ſort of nexus utriuſ- 
que mundi ſive foederis. Elijah reſembled 


Moſes in ſeveral awful miracles; but typi- 


fied John the Baptiſt in his aſcetic life and 
not writing, He began to prophecy about 
900 years before Chriſt, which was a little 
earlier than mid-time twixt Moſes and our 
Saviour. Eliſha was only a few years later. 
He was like Joſhua in ſtopping Jordan, and 
ſome other miracles; but like Chriſt in not 
writing books, and in raiſing one from the 
dead. Jonah was the next in time, about 
60 years after Eliſha, Joel is thought next 
to him, about 800 years before Chriſt. Ho- 
ſea, Amos, Obadiah, Iſaiah, Micah, Zepha- 
niah, Habakkuk and Nahum prophecied in 
the order of time they are now named, from 
790 to 610 before Chriſt, ' Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel and Daniel lived before and in the time 
of the captivity from 630 to 334 before 
Chriſt; Haggai and Zechariah ſoon after, 
and Malachi laſt of all, about 400 before 
our Saviour. Among theſe prophets Iſaiah 
and Daniel, were as eminent for writing and 
long lives, as St. Paul and John were among 
the apoſtles. Scriptures in view are Judges 
vi. and xiii. chap. 1 Sam. iii. and v. 1 Kings 
xvii. and xvüi. 2 Kings i.—viii. Iſaiah 
xxxyiii, 8, Dan, iii, and vi. and Jonah i, 10. 
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30 An Eſay on Religion: 
Like his ſweet diſpenſation greatly mild, 


Bove Egypt's hail, darkneſs, or firſt-born kill'd, 

Jeſus made blind to ſee and deaf to hear, 

The dumb to ſpeak, lame walk, and gracious year 

To poor proclaim'd : ſo many thouſands fed, | 

As dozens would be pinch'd on the ſame bread : 20 
Yet more remain'd : ſome dead to life he rais'd; 

Drove daemons or diſtraction from the craz'd ; 

Roſe from the dead himſelf ; and Spirit ſent 

His preachers to endow with tongues unlearnt. 


Strange ! and important, that they ſoon might teach 25 


His truths and pow'r through lands of ev'ry ſpeech ; 
And ſound abroad what modeſtly he hid, 
Of wond'rous cures and riſing from the dead. 


W. You have neglected to ſhow the dif- 
ference between Joſhua's and Iſaiah's ſol- 
ſtices. I obſerve indeed, they are ſomewhat 
differently expreſt in the ſacred texts; and 
though Iſaiah ſays, So the ſun returned ten 
* degrees,” that is moſt probably to be ex- 
plained by the preceding words in Ifaiah_ 
XxXxVili. 8. Behold, I will bring again the 
* ſhaddow;” eſpecially ſince this falls within 
the hiſtoric period of time, but is not men- 
tioned by ancient hiſtory ; whereas Joſhua's 
ſolſtice being in the fabulous period, is ſuf- 
ficiently marked by Phaeton and Hercules 


their ſtories. But as to this page, though 


you ſpeak very honourably of our Saviour's 
miracles, I don't ſee that you take notice of 
their vaſt numbers. Mr. Stackhouſe I think 
obſerves, that he did more in four years, 
than had been done under Moſes and all the 
prophets. And you ſeem to think that mi- 
racles are only ſamples of power or good- 
neſs according to their different effects. 

A. That is not my opinion. For tho? 
miracles be indeed ſamples, or rather direct 
proofs, of the power, juſtice, or goodneſs 
exerted in them; yet I am far from think- 
ing that ſuch is their only uſe. Other pur- 
poſes, particularly as a proof of doctrines 
will be ſhewn in the next chapter, But on 


this, don't you ſee in theſe words; 

Jeſus made blind to ſee &c. 
a chain of miracles, and at the ſame time 
the fulfilment of remarkable prophecies in 
Iſaiah xxxv. $, 6. and Ixi. 1. compared with 
Luke vii. 22. 


M. That is viſible. But might you not 


have enumerated our Saviour's miracles 


more fully, with the particular uſe of each, 


to produce the belief or other ends they 
are deſigned for? 

A. Such enumeration is done to our 
hand, in one of the tables at the end of Mr. 
Wait's Hiſtory. I would here only obſerve, 


that of the 32 miracles related by the Evan- 


geliſts, only two are of the harſh or ſevere 
kind, viz. his deſtroying a number of ſwine 


at one time, and a barren fig-tree at ano 
ther. Theſe you may ſee vindicated in the 
Anſwers to Woolſton. And it is ſufficiently 
plain, that even theſe were more inſtructive ' 
than hurtful to men; as all the reſt are - 


purely beneficent. His curing moſt diſtreſ- 


ſing and inveterate diſeaſes, raiſing three 


different perſons from the dead, feeding 
eight or ten thouſand with a little bread and 
three fiſhes, riſing from the dead himſelf, and 
beſtowing the gift of tongues at pentecoſt, 
are diſcanted on as moſt remarkable. 


1 eee 


Chap. VII. 


Cofpel Confirmed by Miracles." 
His heralds thus, witneſſes unſuſpect 
Of reſurrection, ſpread without neglect 


His doctrine pure, accompany'd with ſigns 
Rather more ſtriking than his own; deſigris 
To carry worthy God, and far above 

All carthly objects, honour, gain, or love 


Of eaſe : but in the face of danger, death, 


33 


And ev'ry hardſhip, ſtood to their laſt breath 

Defenders of the truths of their great Lord ; 

Truths which to man moſt happineſs afford ! 
And not by tranſient voice, but writings ſure 


'Theſe truths they plant, to ſpread and to endure; 


40 


Writings confirm'd by others, friends and foes, 
Down to this day, as Lardner modeſt ſhows : 
More reaſon'd on by learning of Macknight, 
Whoſe harmony of goſpels gives much light, 


M. From deſcribing the miracles of 
_ Chriſt, I ſee you come to the confirmation 
thereof by the teſtimony of the apoſtles iti 
word, miracles and writings, which I own 
are very ſtrong. As theſe ſeem plain enough 
to the attentive, I ſhall venture to give you 
another rhime of the loaves, thus, 
He fed ſome thouſands, yet left frag- 
ments more 
Than all the bread and fiſh he had before. 
A. Not bad! If this effay ſucceed, it may 
flip into the text in ſome future edition, and 
cannot be more ridiculed than Sir R. Black- 
more's whale——made 
To ſpout on heav'n, if fire ſhould heav'n 
invade! 
T ſhall add another couplet on the nature of 
our bleſſed Saviour's miracles, 
His works all kind; no more but two ſevere, 
Drowning vile ſwine, and curſing fig - tree 
bate. n 
W. Theſe ſink like the ſwine, and are 
rather barer than the fig-tree, which had 
leaves. But leaving that fcriblerian vein, 
Ict us ſeriouſly conſider, as becomes us, the 
charaQter of the apoſtles and evangeliſts in 
three different views, viz, as witneſſes of 
the reſurrection; as teachers of Chriſtiani- 
ty; and as ancient authors or writers. On 
the firſt, I obſerve, that they were not two 
or three only to. determine life or death; 


but twelve to fix truth for etetnity: they 
were not led by art or enthuſiaſm; but 
warned, wary and flow : they had no brib- 
ing views of earthly honour, gain or caſe; 
but the ptoſpect of ſufferings, of ignominy 
and death. In a word, they had beſt grounds 


of knowledge, and no temptation to preva- 
ricate or deceive. 


A. That is cleared in two pamphlets, 
called The Trial of the Witneſſes of the 
Reſurrection, and the Apoſtles no Enthuſi- 
aſts. As to the character of the a 1 
teachers, to deſcribe their wiſe zeal, their 
indefatigable labours, their ſalutary doftrines 
and exemplary lives, would far exceed our- 
room in this place. See Cave's Lives of the 
Apoſtles, Stanhope on the Goſpels and E- 
piſtles, Benſon on the Acts &c, And for 
the third, their ſimplicity, and even ele- 
gance or ſublimity as writers, you may 


read Boyle on the ſtile of ſcripture, Black- 


well's Sacred Claſſics and others. But for 


the continued confirmation of ſucceeding * 


writers, no one treats it ſo fully as Lardner 
in his many volumes on the Credibility, nor 
perhaps any ſo nervouſly as Macknight in 
his Truth of the Goſpel ſhewed. And for 
ſacred texts referred to, ſee Acts i. 26, 14. 
and ii. 32. and viii. 4. with the reſt of that 
book; to which add John xiv. 12. Mat. 
viii. 32. Xiy. 20. XV. 37. and xxi. 19, 20. 


2 CHAP. VII. The Purpoſes of Miracles: 


THE Jewiſh church was like a boy at ſchool, 
Confin'd and threaten'd not to play the fool; 
The Chriſtian like a man or nation free, 
To travel and improve by land or ſea. 
But yet as boys 'tis not amiſs we aſk, 
What was the purpoſe wiſe of wond'rous taſk, 
Which Jeſus, and his teachers, did purſue, 

By miracles and ſufferings great and new ? 

Two purpoſes 'tis plain, ſtrange works may ſerve; 

To rouſe attention and make all obſerve. 

Truth is ſo nat'ral to the mind of man; 

Give hearing fair, reject it if you can. 

And nothing fitter to awake our minds, 
Than great and wond'rous works of diff rent kinds. 


C. The firſt four of theſe lines, might 
in my apprehenſion, as well have been left 
out, or put into the preceding chapter ; tho? 
they paint tolerably well, the image of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian churches. The next 
four, contain a queſtion which is a proper 
enough introduction to our treating of the 


uſes of miracles, which fill ſo conſiderable a 


part of the writings both of the Old and 
New Teſtaments. But I ſee no good rea- 
ſon for your bringing in the ſufferings of 
Chriſt here, as theſe are the ſubject of a ſe- 
parate chapter. 

A. I cannot ſay that the diviſions of 
chapters here, are very exact or ſyſtematic; 
being made, like thoſe of the Bible, not o- 
riginally in the compoſition, but ſuperin- 
duced afterwards for more eaſy reference or 
quotation. But as to the matter, not a few 
people, even ſome proteſtant teachers, ob- 
ject againſt our enquiring critically into the 
grounds and evidences of Chriſtianity, al- 
leging that moſt perſons are uncapable of 
ſuch reaſoning. If this was really the caſe, 
why ſhould ſo much of the Bible conſiſt of 
facts which are the foundation of theſe evi- 
dences, though they may ſerve other pur- 
poles at the ſame time. And, if ſuch inca- 
pacity in the generality of people be allowed, 


I'm afraid it will be a ſhort ſtep, to reckon 
them alſo incapable of being influenced to 
good practice, by arguments of gratitude, 
hope or fear. The human un 

ſeems as adequate to the ſormer uſe, as the 
heart is to the latter. In a word, it ſeems 
not ſo much want of capacity in the people, 
as want of inculcating theſe evidences by 
teachers, that gives occaſion to this objecti- 
on, and renders the religion of many ſo un- 
ſettled and feeble. 

M. It is extremely evident to me, that 
ſuch religion as is not built upon rational 
conviction, but either on cuſtom or blind af- 
fection, muſt fail both in giving true com- 


fort to the poſſeſſor, and firmneſs to reſiſt 


the manifold temptations in the world. 

G. That is my view of the matter. And 
to remedy ſuch a practical error, is the chief 
deſign of the preſent eſſay. We need only 
further obſerve on this page, two purpoſes 
of miracles; one is to waken attention, 
which is ſo plain (and the ſtrength of truth 
when attended to, I may ſay, fo well ex- 
preſt above) that it can ſcarce want further 
illuſtration: another end of miracles is to 
beget faith, the manner of their producing 
which effect will be conſidered immediately 
an the next page. 


Chap. v in. 


The Purpoſes of Miracke: 


| A ſecond end of miracles is faith, IF 
In pow'r and truth of what the worker ſaith, 


All who believe a good and righteous God, 

Will ſee that works quite above nature's mode, 

Appealed to for truth of doctrines taught; wy 
Doctrines ſelf-worthy, and by no means fraught 20 
With vice or meanneſs, are the ſtrongeſt ſeal, 

That heav'n approves, and doth ſuch truths reveal. 

Egypt's, Tyana's, and Samaria's fools 


Were all o'erpower'd, and nought but idols tools. 
The ſame good uſe wiſe ſufferings promote, 


Men to arouſe, and from their minds to blot, 
All doubt of views ſiniſter in their faith, 
Who ſeal their teſtimonies with their death. 


W. Beſide theſe two ends of miracles 


which you mention, I think there is a third, 
namely to reward or puniſh in ſome extra- 
ordinary caſes. But it is more to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, to ſhew how true and falſe 
miracles are diſtinguiſhed, with their nature 
and manner of producing rational faith. 

A. Theſe I ſhall do as clearly as I cam, 
thus. A miracle in general is, an uncom- 
mon operation ſtriking the ſenſes with won- 
der, and ſurpaſſing the known powers of the 
viſible agent to perform. In a large ſenſe, 
miracles are of three kinds, natural, magi- 
cal, and divine. Theſe are more uſually di- 
vided into true and falſe miracles; and the 
difficulty is almoſt infuperable to diſtin- 


guiſh,'or ſeparate theſe with preciſion and. 


certainty; becauſe the eſſects of natural 
cauſes, and rather more, the power of creat- 

ed ſpirits, are ſo inſerutable to us, that in 
many inſtances it is impoſſible for one to 
Fay, This is, or is not, the work of nature, 
6f ſorcery, or of God. As to confirmation 
by miracles, doctrines too may come under 
« triple diſtinction, x. Some are fo excellent 
and ſelf-eyident, that we need only attend 
to them, to underſtand and believe. 2. Some 
doctrines are ſo abſurd or immoral, that no 
miracles can evince them to be divine, And, 


3. A great many doftrines, as to the views 
of darkened mortals, are of a middle na- 
ture, i. e. neither ſo evidently true nor 
falſe, good nor bad, but to us they both 
need and may be confirmed by miracles. 
And the A of this confirmation ſeems 
to ſtand thus, When we believe that there | 
is am Almighty, good and holy God, who 
preſides over the world; we cannot believe 
that he will enable, or permit any creatures, 
who publiſh plauſible doctrines and appeal 
to their works for proof thereof, to pro- 
duce ſuch operations as are above the known 
powers of nature, or of the viſible agent. 
And therefore,” when ſuck works ate done 


and appealed to, without a ſuperior miracle 


to confure them, or abſurd doQtrine to con- 
demn them, they muſt be reckoned as ſeals 


from heaven. But when, either the doQrine 


is abſurd, as atheiſm or idolatry ; or greater 
mirades wrought iti oppoſition, as in the 
three caſes above; or both theſe conctr, the 


miracles, call you them «fue of falſe, can 


beget no juſt faithe See Deut. zii. 2.—3. 
with Calmet and other commentators there 
on. As alſo Bp. Fleetwood on Miracles at 
large. And Stackhouſe as to Simon Ma- 


gus &c. vol. VI. pages 113, 330; and 4¹ 


of Edinburgh editioft. 
E 
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34 CHAP. IX. Ends of Chrifts Suffering. 


BUT Jeſus' ſuff rings till ſerv'd larger end, 
Sin to atone, and make juſt God our friend. 
Great part of ancient rites this darkly told, 
Which goſpel light now clearly doth unfold : 


To free mankind from ſacrifices dire, 
God to appeaſe, and virtuous truſt inſpire. 


vi 


Though ftill ſome men this doctrine pure abuſe, 
Suppoſing other's merit may excuſe 
True reformation, and good pains to form 


Their hearts to virtue, and their lives t' adorn : 10 | 


Whereas, tis clear, that both in life and death, 
The Saviour ſtrove to free men from God's wrath, 
By freeing them from fin in ev'ry ſhape ; 

From guilt by pardon, as from acts by hate. 


W. Your few ſententious notes on mi- 
yacles, give me more clearneſs than Bp. 
Fleetwood's whole folio. You alſo before 
hinted at the uſefulneſs of martyrs ſuffer- 

ings; and now, you here ſhow a ſuperior de- 
ſign of Chriſt's, viz. to make atonement for 
fin, to reconcile a righteous God to reform- 
ing ſinners, to encourage us in reformation, 
and excite to true progreſſive holineſs. 
- Theſe are ſo plain that the abuſe which you 
confute, ſeems moſt inexcuſable. And it 
requires more patience than mine, to read 
or underſtand Dr. Owen on Juſtification. 

A. Some prejudice againſt all big or cri- 
tical books, makes you undervalue Dr. O- 
wen and Dr. Fleetwood, though there is 
much learning and ſome uſeful knowledge 
to be found in them. But what do you 
think of Chubb's arguments againſt the ſa- 
tisfaction of Chriſt, and juſtification by his 
merits ? 

C. As I remember, his objection is to 
this purpoſe, That an innocent perſon ſuf- 
fering, muſt be ſo far from pleaſing a juſt 
or wiſe ruler, and exciting others to good- 
neſs, that it deſtroys our notions of juſtice, 
laws and ſanctions, and ſets open a door to 
every irregularity and vice. And his argu- 
ment, I think, might have weight, if the 
purpoſe of theſe vicarious ſufferings was not 
told, or made known to us: but when that 


is plainly declared, it is ſo far from con- 
founding law and juſtice, that an innocent 
perſon, who has right to diſpoſe of him- 
ſelf, who voluntarily offers, is admitted by 
the ſovereign Judge, and chearfully ſuffers 
in the room of offenders; ſhows, not only 
great generoſity, but alſo high regard to 
law and its ſanctions. And though there be 
difficulties in explaining the nature of im- 
putation, there is nothing plainer in the 
New Teſtament, than that the great deſign 
of Chriſt's life and ſufferings upon earth, 
was to honour or magnify the moral law, 
and pleaſe God by reconciling men to him 
and it. | 

G. There are two oppofite errors in 
this matter. One, through pride or too 
much confidence in natural powers, imagin- 
ing we have no need of a redeemer ; ano- 
ther, through miſtaken notion or pretence 
of magnifying free-grace, ſuppoſes we need 
only truſt in him and we are ſafe. The firſt 
abuſes nature, and the other perverts grace; 
both which ought to be conſidered as fa- 
vours from God, and diligently improved to 
his honour in our holineſs. See Fowler's 
Deſign of Chriſtianity, compare Jo. Owen 
and Jo. Taylor on Juſtification &c. and be- 
lieve Mat. i. 21. and v. 17.—20. Acts iii, 
26. Rom. vi. z.—24. 1 Cor. xv. 34. Tit. 
ü. 11, 13. Jam. ii. 26, Rev. xxii, 14, 15. 
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chap. XK. 


Ende of Chrift's Suferings. 


What ſhall we hate? if not that ugly cauſe is 
Of beſt friend's ſuffering to maintain God's laws ; 
That all might hate, and fear to diſobey, 
Might hopeful turn, and run in virtue's way. 
= Jeſus, along with ſuffering graces, paid. 


Conſtant obedience pure, that never ſtray'd, 29 
Through theſe conjoin'd the Mediator pleads, 


On earth, in heav'n, for all that mankind needs, 
And by his word requires we do the ſame, 


Praying and praiſing God in his kind name; 


That having acceſs to the throne through him, 23 
We ſhould pray, watch, and ſtrive againſt all ſin; | 
And, truſting in his merits, chearful run 

In ſteady order, like the nat'ral ſun, 


M. In this you proſecute what was be- 
gun on the laſt page, viz. The ſalutary pur- 
poſe of our bleſſed Saviour's mediation. His 
great deſign was certainly to make us good. 
As we are ſinners we cannot come to good- 
neſs, till firſt we fly from vice or ſin. Nor 
can we fly from theſe till we hate them. So 
your firſt four verſes above deſcribe plainly, 
true repentance and the ſtrongeſt motives 
to it; though ſome may alledge that you 
do not lay ſufficient ſtreſs on original ſin, 
or on faith and repentance. 

A. I ſtrive againſt, though I cannot 
quite overcome fancies and prejudices. To 
explain the nature or conveyance of origi- 
nal ſin would be too tedious for this place. 
An ancient ſaying may ſuffice, That when 
we ſee a houſe on fire, it is wiſer, to apply 
to extinguiſh it, than to ſpend time in en- 
quiring about its riſe and progreſs. Or, if 
your diſlike at long criticiſms be abated, you 
may conſult Taylor on Orig. Sin, and on 
Romans, with many Bodies of divinity, par- 
ticularly Ridgely's on that article. 

W. Divines ought, and I may do ſo. 
But now we want your illuſtration of what 
follows concerning the Redeemer's inter- 


ceſſion, and its influence on holineſs. 


G. On that I obſerve, that our Savi- 
qur's interceſſion is founded on the joint 


merits of his paſſive and active obedience, 
You have already noticed, that Chriſt's ſuf- 
ferings are the ſtrongeſt motive to true re- 
pentance. I ſhall now point out, how his 
interceſſion ſerves to promote a chearful 
courſe of holineſs in us. Without hope of 
pardon, tis plain, offenders could have no 
encourage ment to confeſs and forſake their 
bad courſes. But both the promiſes of the 
goſpel, and the example of our Saviour's 
mediating goodneſs, invite us powerfully to 
true reformation. His interceſſion in par- 
ticular, which we know he exerciſed while 
he was upon earth, aad ſtill exerciſes in a 
far more exalted and prevalent manner in 
heaven; gives high encouragement for our 
application to the throne of grace through 
him, and to preſent our requeſts for others 
as well as ourſelves. Now, frequent con- 
verſing as it were, with heaven in ſuch a 
hopeful manner, muſt evidently influence us 
greatly, to the chearful imitation of his 
lovely character, and to the grateful obedi · 
ence of the divine will. This is the plain 
moral effect, beſide the ſpiritual aids which 
the goſpel promiſeth. The texts of holy 
writ in which the above matters are ſet be- 
fore us, are Zech. xii. 10. Iſaiah xlii. 2 1. 


Luke i. 74, 75. Eph. ii. 18. Heb. * 


x Peter i. 13.—17. 
E 2 


38 


Society divine, and vice reſtrain. 


In Jewiſh law one day in fey'n was fixt,, 
For holy reſt. With that the Scribes had mixt, 


CHAP. X. Criſtian Rites and - 665i | 


COME next, and ſee! how Chriſt the outward forms. 
Of worſhip caught, to clear men of the thornss 
Of ſuperſtitious pains; ; yet to maintain 


Bigotted ſtrictneſs not to eat or heal, ; 
Meat then prepar'd, or perfon ev'n in pale. #4 ex 
'Theſe rigid views the Saviour confutes, 0b: 
From men in need, and ſuſtenance of brutes. _ 
Yet far from making common his own day, | ket 
He neither journey'd, nor indulged to play : 

But conſtant taught or heard in ſynagogue ; 

To honour heav'n, not mov'd by filly vogue, 


Nor yet neglecting tho' the prieſts were naught, 15 
And doubtleſs trifl d when they pray'd or taught, 


A. This page is ti wefobilvey to de- 
votion, being deſigned to ſhow, how pro- 
perly the externals of religious worſhip, are 
ordered by Chriſt for preventing ſuperſtiti- 
on, and leading men to beſt diſpoſitions and. 
purity. Particularly, as to the ſeventh day, 
which was expreſsly enjoined in one of the 
ten moral ſtatutes, to be kept holy: bur, 
both by ſome directions under Moſes ſuited 
to that ſituation of the church, and eſpeci- 
ally by the traditions of the Scrihes and 
Phariſees, much more ſtrifneſs in ſome ex- 
ternals was then taught, than is agreeable 
to the inſtitution. How Jeſus refuted ſuch 
errors, and laboured to extirpate ſuperſliti- 
ous abuſes; you'll find in Mat. xii. 1,—12. 
Luke vi. zx.—12, and xiii. 14.—16. and 
xiv. 1.—6. with other places of the goſpel. 
C. There ſeems here to riſe an objec- 
tion againſt Chriſtianity, as leſs perfect or 
more liable to abuſe, than the Moſaic inſti- 
tution; becauſe Moſes gave preciſe rules 
for every rite and circumſtance, but Chriſt 
by aboliſhing theſe, has left mankind to the 
light of reaſon only, which in your III. 
chap. is declared to be inſufficient. | 

8. That objection will evaniſh on re- 
viewing the matter, thus. The light of 
reaſon, or natural religion was found de- 


a 
1 6 


. 


&Qive for direting mankind to ſuitable 
rites of external worſhip. This appears in 
the many abominable rites of Paganiſm. 
Theſe the Moſaic law guarded againſt, with 
much preciſion indeed, but with much bur- 
denſomeneſs to prevent worſe in that peo- 
ple. And though Jeſus hath aboliſhed the 
ceremonial parts of Moſes's law, he has evi- 
dently cleared and greatly improved it, in 
cautions againſt Pagan rites, and in prin- 
ciples of pure devotion. So that men are, 
by no means, left under Chriſt to the light 
of nature only; though under neceſſary 
cautions and principles, moſt externals are 
now left to human diſcretion, to ſhow that 


theſe are not much cared for by Chriſt, and 


Mgr pee ee eee Perg 
us. 

M. A good moral, I ſee, comes out of a 
bad objection. And for Chriſt's religious 
obſervance of the ſabbath himſelf, and re- 


t commending i it to others, ſee Luke iv. 16. 


and 31. As to the trifling of Jewiſh teach- 
ers in our Saviour's time, ſee Mat. vii. 29. 
and Tit. i. 14. And learn, that though 
Chriſt juſtly difſented from the Scribes and 
Phariſees; yet, through the whole time of 
his unſpotted miniſtry, he did not operas 
N — 
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Chap. X. 


Chriftian Rites and Prayer. 


Suppoſing men ſhould pray, he us directs 
To form our wiſhes to the beſt effects: 


For thinking well of God, and his mild ſway; 
For moderation, of no vice the prey: 
To fix our hopes on his protection ſure, 


20 


And minds compoſe with theſe addreſſes pure, 
** Parent of all ſupreme! may thy bleſt name, 


And nature holy, ſpread. in higheſt fame 
% May thy wiſe government of grace prevail, 
tyrants fail ! 


z And ſuperſtition with all 


25 


** May men through earth thy-facred will obey, 
6 To ſaints above approaching near as may ! 


W. You neglect to give an account, ei- 
ther of the: ſubſtitution. of the firſt for the 
ſeventh-day ſabbath; or, of the reaſonable- 
neſs of prayer in general. What is the 
cauſe of theſe omiſſions? 

A. As to the firſt, it is becauſe the con- 
troverſy is of too little importance for this 
work. You: may conſult Bodies of divinity 
on the fourth command. And methinks, 
the reaſon of that change is ſo plain, and the 
propriety of all Chriſtians keeping the. ſame 
day ſo evident; that it is quite needleſs to 
diſpute about it. Alſo, that prayer in pu- 
blic, private, and ſecret is a natural and im- 
proving: duty, is ſo clear in reaſon, that it 
ſcarce needs illuſtration. Or, ſuch as want 
to ſee more on this ſubject, may read among 
others, a Dialogue on Devotion after the 
manner of Xenophon, W. Weſtꝰs Diſſerta- 
tions, and for the inſuff of nature's 
light to direct our wiſhes, read Plato's Alci- 
biades ſecond, and Juvenal's tenth Satire. 
| I perceive you place the eſſence of 
in defires, or wiſhes: addreſſed to 
God: but ſince it is certain that he knows: 
all our wants and fins, and is immutable; 
there muſt be ſome difficulty to ſhow, that 
the ſolliciting and confeſling parts of prayer, 
are conſiſtent with theſe divine perfections, 
or reaſonable and uſeful to men. As to a- 
doration-and thankſgiving, they are plainly 
proper. 

G. Theſe difficulties. about prayer, arif- 

ing from the omniſcieace and immutability 


— — 


„ 
gainſt our activity and accountableneſs ariſ- 
ing from decrees and foreknowledge. Our 
natural ſenſe or feeling refute? both, though 
we can't by very diſtinẽt ſpeculations diſcuſs 
either. Adoration and praiſe, you. own ta 

be juſt or proper. As theſe ſerve. to raiſe 
ſo do ſupplications and confeſſions, tend ta 
encreaſe our dependence. and. humility. 
And in general, our addreſſing an infinite 
Majeſty, tends to compoſe our minds, huſh 
our paſſions, and transform us into his i. 
mage: I mean, when we act in ſuch duties 
the greateſt part of this form or pattern of 
prayer, which our Lord gives us, conſiſts of 
petitions ; theſe contain the moſt proper and 
excellent deſires for being cheriſht by ſuch 
Ci. I is evident that our Saviour begins 
with the moſt exalted objects, or extenſive 
and: public requeſts, why then do we uſual. 
ly prefer private to public matters, in the 
order of our prayers? 

A. We cannot juſtify ſuch a cuſtom, 
which, perbaps, too much obtains, Our, 
bleſſed Saviour in perfect conformity to the, 
tables of the lau, and, to, reaſon, itſelf, di- 
reds us to begin with the greateſt objects. 
And. it is highly proper, we. ſhould follow 
that order, in the ardour of deſire, and even 
in priority of time, Texts referred to are. 
Jonabi. 5, 6, a Cor. i. 18, Mat. vi. 5,—10. 
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38 I Eſſay en Religion.” \ 


t Grant to us daily what our life requires; 
40 Of food and raiment mod'rate our deſires. 164 N 
Forgive our fins when we repent, and ſhow 
Mercy to us, as we do to our foe. 
« Nor let ſuch trials hard us overtake, 
But we may them 0'ercome, or elſe efcape. 
* *Tis thine to have and give grace, glory, pow'r ; 35 
For theſe we aſk, and praiſe thee evermore ?” 
All ſuperſtitious riot to prevent—— 


W. Stop, yen plas, ad be wreces- 
der more fully, the object, the ſeveral parts, 
and the excellence of this prayer, before you 
proceed to the cautions againſt ſuperſtition. 
And firſt, I would aſk, whether the light of 
nature t at God alone is the objet?t 
of religious worſhip? | 

A. If we conſider only what has happen- 
ed in the world, your queſtion muſt be an- 
ſwered in the negative. But though it is e- 
vidently reaſonable, and improving to us, 
to eſteem and praife every good being that 
we know, according to the degrees of its ex- 
cellence: yet, the divine excellence is ſo far 
above that of all creatures, that reaſon 
plainly ſhows it incongruous to confound 


bim with them. Beſide, as we have no rea- 


ſon to believe that any creature knows, or 
has power to forgive and do us good in ma- 


ny inſtances; it is clearly unreaſonable to 


make confeſſions, or ſupplications in ſuch 
cafe. 1 ſhall only obſerve further on this, 
that as our Saviour in his doctrine confines 
our worſhip to God alone; ſo here he di- 
rects ns to the moſt amiable and worthy 
view of the object of our worſhip, in this 
addreſs or preface, Our Father who art in 
heaven! 

C. You have not taken notice of the 
controverſy, whether this is deſigned as a 
prayer, which we ought to uſe in the ſame 
words, or only as a directory for the matter? 
- G. Why not for both? It ſeems to me, 
equally bad, for perſons or churches to uſe 
this prayer as a charm ; or to diſregard it as 


| Improper, But might you not uſefully here, 


give a proſe-paraphraſe of the ſix petitions, 
to make this verſified one plainer? 

M. I rather obſerve, that the firſt two 
lines above, or fourth petition, ſeems to be 
a contradiction to what was ſaid before, of 
preferring matters of higher to thoſe of leſ- 
ſer moment; as if our daily bread was of 
more conſequence than forgiveneſs of ſins. 

G. Your obſervation might be hard up- 
on the former, if this petition was meant to 
encreaſe, and not to moderate our deſire of 
outward things. So it is worded above; and 
ſo the judicious Weſt explains it, Diſſert. V. 
And as all fin conſiſts in, or flows from our 
preferring worldly things to God, this peti- 
tion may be meant of faith and holineſs, 
neceſſary to the forgiveneſs of ſin. Now, as 
the three former petitions deſire God's ho- 
nour, and his authority, and his obedience 
to be advanced in the higheſt degree; ſo 
theſe three aſk a humble, and forgiving ſpi- 
rit; with pardon of ſins paſt, and preſerva- 
tion from them in time to come, which is 
an order moſt natural and inſtructive. As 
the concluſion or doxology ſums up the 
whole, with a brevity and ſtrength inimitable. 


A. Allow me to hint, that the common 


rule of aſking ſpiritual bleſſings abſolutely, 
and temporal things conditionally; ſhould 
rather be expreſt, that we ſhoul4 aſk every 
thing with a degree of carneſtneſs ſuited to 
its excellence. Such proportioned affections 
exerciſed, will beget and cheriſh lovely har- 
mony in heart and life, And not only the 


fifth, but every petition binds us, W 3 


vow, to proper conditions. 
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Chap. K. 


Chriſtian Rites and Prayer, 
All ſuperſtitious riot to prevent 
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Our Saviour kept no birth-day, or of ſaint, 
His own birth-day moſt wiſely was conceal'd ; 


But when he died, and roſe again reveal'd, 
On reſurrection-day the Sp'rit he ſent, 


40 


In wond'rous gift of tongues; and thereby meant, 
His glorious holy-day to be obſerv'd 
In ſacred memory of truth preſerv'd. 


W. You ſeem to be too much of a Pu- 


ritan in this matter, though you do not op- 
poſe the keeping of birth-days, in civil, or 
ſober and friendly manner. But, if our Sa- 
viour's birth-day was concealed, as y6u al- 
ledge, how comes the 25th of December to 
be ſo univerſally owned for it? And what 
ill is there in keeping it, and even other 
ſaints days religiouſly ? 

A. Though there is a conſiderable agree- 
ment now-a-days, for the 25th of Decem- 
ber as the nativity of Jeſus; I muſt ſay, 
from the beginning it was not ſo. Even at 
the entrance of the third century, the learn- 


ed Clemens of Alexandria gives three dif- 


ferent opinions. One anſwers to our x6th 
or 15th of April; another to the 16th of 
May; and a third to the preſenr received 
day. But Origen, who was 30 or 40 years 
lter, in giving a liſt of the feaſts of the 
church, has not one word of Chriſtmaſs. 
See Sir Peter King on the Primitive Church, 
page 143.—144. Scaliger indeed, endea- 
vours to prove from the courſes of the 
| prieſts appointed by David, that John Bap- 
tiſt was born at ſuch a time, that the nati- 
vity of Chriſt, being ſix months after, be- 
hoved to be in September or October. But 
there are ſo many uncertain ſteps in this 
argument of Scaliger, that Chriſt's birth-day 
may ſtill juſtly be reckoned concealed. The 
yery year of his nativity is uncertain, and 
generally ſuppoſed to be 3 or 4 before the 
vulgar acra. It is noticeable how the Evan- 
geliſt Luke iii. 23. as of deſign, uſes very 
indeterminate words on this ſubject, which 
one needs only read to be convinced. As to 
your queſtion, when and how. the 25th of 


December came to be ſo da kept? 
The moſt probable account of it is, that in 
the, 4th century, when Conſtantine che 
Great's liberality had too much raiſed the 
luxury and ambition of the clergy, they, e- 
pecially in chief towns, perhaps through a 
well meant kind of policy to get the better 
of the feaſts of Saturn, which were kept by 
Pagans at that very ſeaſon; agreed to keep 
the a th of December as Chriſt's nativity, 
thereby to aboliſh the riotous Saturnalia; 
though this feſtival . ſoon came, in many 
places, to be little better than the Saturna- 
lia themſelves. 

G. As to the obſervation of holy-days 
of human invention, I fee two reaſons a- 
gainſt it, firſt, it is hurtful to the religious 
obſervance of the Lord's day, which is di- 
vinely recommended, both by his refurrec- 
tion and the moſt uſeful gift of tongues, be- 
ing on the ſame day of the week. As the 
worſhip of inferior deities muſt derogate 
from the veneration due to the true God ; 
ſo muſt, in ſome degree, ſuch days or cc- 
remonies diminiſh the ſolemnity of divine 
inſtitutions. Secondly, ſuch obſervances are 
dangerous for abuſes and contentions, as 
thoſe of the day of keeping Eaſter in'the 
primitive church, are well known; beſide the 
hurt to buſineſs and induſtry, which theſe 
idle obſervances occaſion. True religion 
and the inſtituted means of it, are neceſ- 
ſary to the welfare of ſociety and of indi- 
viduals; but idleneſs and bigotry are hurt- 
ful to all. The facred texts in view are, 
Gal. iv. 9, 10, 11. Col. ii, a Att 
ii. 1—2. — i. 10. | 
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4% CHAP. XI. Chrifian Orders and Sactanients 
WIT the firſt day in ſev'n to ſoul devote, 
Jeſus nam'd teachers to fucceed, but not 

Like Pagan kings to ſeek tyrannic {way ; 

But, meek and humble, the pure truth diſplay, 
He elders adds to rule, and vice reſtrain, 
With honeſt deacons God's poor to maintain, 
Thoſe to ſpread virtue by example grave; 
Theſe to pinch no one but the idle knave. 

For temples, veſtments, government, expence, 
Hair and ſuch things he left to common ſenſe. 
Only two ſimple rites he did command, 
Should ever be diſpens'd by paſtor's hand. 


C. Youelſewhere hint, that ſeveral un- 
ſuitable things were introduced into the Chri- 
ſlian church, by drawing into precedent 


tites ar orders of the Moſaic diſpenſation, 
. which were not deſigned to continue after 


the Jewiſh polity was aboliſhed. Now, we 


_ would deſire to have a diſtinct view of 


ſuch Jewiſh orders, as may juſtly be obſery. 


cd in the Chriſtian church, and of ſuch as 


may not; with the reaſons why the high- 


| prieſt, prieſts and Levites, and all their veſt- 


ments and inſtruments of worſhip, were ſo 


particularly inftitu:ed by Moſes; and yet 
our bleſſed Saviour, in his more perfect re- 
gion, left ſo many things to common 


ſenſe, as you expreſs it? 

A. To illuſtrate all theſe polnts fully, 
would require the whole learning and in- 
daſtry of Philo, Spencer, and Selden. But 
two or three general rules, may be ſufficient 
For us, as firſt, That all the civil laws of 
the Hebrews expired when their ſtate was 
diſſolved, and now are only to be regarded 
for their equity. Secondly, That ſuch as are 
expreſsly forbidden in the New Teſtament, 
are unlawful to Chriſtians, as circumciſion 
and ſacrifices. But thirdly, The whole mo- 
ral law, as ſuch, is binding upon Chriſtians; 
though ſuch circumſtances even in the ten 
commandments, as are plainly poſitive, or 

to the then tate of things, may 
juſtly be altered ſo as the ſpirit and circum- 
ſtances of Chriſtianity require. This may 
be applied to the change of the ſeventh 


to the firſt day of the week for public wor- 


ſhip; but by no means, to aboliſh the ſe- 


cond commend as papiſts dv. 1 

M. But do not you think, that the three 
orders you mention, as belonging to the 
Chriſtian church, have been derived from 
the different prieſts and Levites, in the Old 
Teſtament? Or that theſe Moſale inſtitu- 


deacons? 
G. That I can't ſee: though intereſted 
writers have built much of government on 


as bad foundations. If ſuch ſchemes were 
ſolid, the Jewiſn high-prieſt might authoriſe 


a' pope, at leaſt over one nation or church, 
And indeed the very learned proteſtant 


Grotius, on that account or for ofrder's 


ſake, ſcems to approve of an univerſal bi- 


ſhop; though as much againſt implicite 


faith, tyranny, and perfecution as we are. 
And the intention of the above verſes, is 
not ſo much to define, as to point ont the 
character, and uſefulneſs of the ſeveral ec- 
cleſtaſtics mentioned in the New Teſtament ; 
and to ſhow the reaſonableneſs of tolerati- 
on, without impugning any civil eſtabliſk- 
ment of religion that anſwers theſe purpo- 


ſes. The preferring of cdification to caſtle- 


building, or uſefulneſs to policy; is neceſ- 
ſary to make Chriſtianity thrive. See Mat. 
XX. 25.—27. and xxvii: 19, 20. 2 Cor. xt. 
16. to the end, x Tim. v. 1. Acts vi. 1.—6. 

C. You are too queer in putting bair a. 
mong higher matters. ; 


—— = 


Chriſtian Orders and Satraments. 


In one, by water's waſhing, is ſet forth 
Ot Chriſt's pure blood and Spirit the great worth. - 


This being done in name of ſacred three, 


Doth fignify that ſinners are ſet free 

From bonds of vice, and giv'n to the belief 
Of Chriſtian doctrine, thus ſum'd up in brief; 
Which binds to live in purity and light, 


As he enjoins who thus has triple right. 


20 


Faith, hope, and love how ſtrong in church ſhould be! 
When in the threſhold the great divine Three, 

Receive ev'n infants in their loving arms 

'To ſave through goodneſs, not by quirks or charms ! 


W. Dr. Tillotſon, I remember, reckons 
three poſitive inſtitutions in the New Te- 
ſtament. You in the two laſt lines of the 
preceding page, ſeem to reduce all Chriſtian 
rituals to the two ſacraments, omitting pray- 
er wn the name of Chriſt, John xvi. 23. 

A. We are by no means oppoſite; be- 
cauſe poſitive inſtitutions and rites are not 
preciſely the fame. But you have more 
ground to blame the deſcription of baptiſm 
now read, as omitting the controverſy about 
infant-baptiſm, and whether dipping, or 
ſprinkling be the true inſtitution ? 

W. Lou keep by the general word, 
waſhing, which rightly comprehends both. 
And though your deſcription be well in- 
tended, for begetting faith, love and other 
graces in the ſoul, I wiſh to ſee the effects 
of infant-baptifm explained, Even Dr. 
Clarke, as I remember on the Church Cate- 
chiſm, teaches that baptiſm frees from ori- 
ginal fin, which is dark or uncertain to me. 

G. The ſeripture indeed joins baptiſm 
and the forgiveneſs of ſin; but that ſeems 
to be meant of adult perſons, fince repen- 
tance or faith is mentioned in the ſame 
places, as Acts ii. 38, and 41. viii. 12, and 
37. Xiii. 24. &c. but how infants can re- 
pent or believe is inexplicable; and there- 
fore though infants be baptized, as Jewiſh 
children are eircumeiſed the eight day; yet 
the good effects which we can underſtand, 
can only be reaped when they come to ca- 


pacity, and do obſetve, what is repreſented 
by the water, and what is meant by the 
name in which they are baptized. ” We al- 
low myſteries in a juſt ſenſe, but no charms. 

W. Therefore you'll explain, how the 
Chriſtian doctrine is ſummed up in the Tri- 
nity, or our being baptized in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 

G. That matter appears to me thus. 
To fach as are inſtructed in the Chriſtian 
doctrine (which the inſtitution Mat. xxviii. 
19. ſuppoſes) the Father will take in or 
mean, the eſſential perfections of God; his 
power and bounty, his being the Almighty 
maker and kind director of the world: the 
Son will imply, that we being fallen and de- 
generate creatures, the infinite wiſdom of 
God hath interpoſed for our redemption, 
dy ſending his holy child Jeſus to teach, 
ſuffer, and intercede for our ſalvation: and 
the Holy Ghoſt will take in all the divine 
aids that are requiſite, to make us holy or 
good and happy. All the glorious parts, if we 
may ſo ſpeak, or perſons of the divine na- 
ture, being employed in our recovery, ſhow 
its inexpreſſible importance, difficulty, and 
extenſiveneſs, in order to quicken us in 
faith, hope, and all manner of goodneſs, 
and binds us to the higheſt diligence and 
chearfulneſs. For further light on this ſub- 
je, you may conſalt the Bodies and Syſ- 
tems of Divinity, with Calmet's DiQtionary 
on Baptiſm. * 
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In t'other, as a feaſt on bread and wine, 25 


Is repreſented fellowſhip divine 


With heav'n and ſaints; binding by ſtrongeſt ties, 
To mind his death who did to glory riſe: 
That by the exerciſe of faith and love, tt 
Strength may be got, that ſhall victorious prove 30 
O'er ſin and death and all the pow'rs of hell, . 
And we in heav'n with him may ever dwell. 

Of this, it is imply'd, ſaints oft ſhould eat: 
Baptized once, you need not that repeat. 


W. This deſcription of the Lord's ſup 
per is ſhort, but I cannot ſay it is ſo diſtinct 
us Bp. Hoadly's plain account, which I think 
you ſhould recommend. Baptiſm, I know, 
had been uſed by the Jews, in admitting 
proſelytes to their religion, and was there- 
Fore taken up by John, and confirmed by 
our bleſſed Saviour. But I have not heard 
whence this ſacrament is derived. 

A. If we muſt needs give it a derivation 
from ſome former rite, it moſt evidently 
tooks its origin from the paſchal feaſt; as 
it was inſtituted at the very time when Je- 
ſus was celebrating the paſſover with his a- 
poſtles. Mat. xxvi. 17, and 26, But, me- 
thinks, this ordinance has a broader ground, 
namely the reaſon and practice of mankind, 
who in all ages and nations, have preſerved 
the memory of great intereſting events, in 
ſome ſuch manner as annual aſſemblies or 
feſtivals. But the creation and redemption 


of the world, are ſuch ſupremely impor- 


tant matters, that the wiſdom of God ſaw 
fit, to appoint them to be celebrated by 
much more frequent than annual aſſemblies, 
Viz. by weekly ones. And it ſeems wrong, 
only to celebrate theſe events annually when 
we are called to do it weckly. 

C. That would be a good argument a- 
gainſt keeping Chriſtmaſs and Eaſter, if 
theſe were to hinder the weckly obſervati- 
on of the Lord's day and ſupper: but when 
both are obſerved, it is no derogation but 
addition to our regard for ſuch events. 
And, ſince the holy ſupper is a memorial of 


Chriſt's death, as much as his day is of his 


reſurrection, what may be the occaſion or 
cauſes, that the one is not celebrated as of- 
ten as the other; which, we read, was the 
caſe ip the primitive church? 


G. Some reaſons againſt keeping Chriſt- 


maſs and many holy-days, were given on 
page 39. But as to the cauſes of our not 
having the communion celebrated, weekly, 
theſe may be the chief, 1. The decay of de- 
votion and goodneſs among Chriſtians now- 


a- days; which renders many careleſs or a - 


verſe to it. 2. The practice of uſing other 
wine than the land produces, as if beer was 
not as proper as ſprinkling in baptiſm, in 
cold climates; which makes the expence be 
grudged. 3. In ſome corners where more 
ancient holy-days are abhorred, they join 
ſuch numbers of ſermons or holy-days with 
this ſacrament, that once or twice a year is 
burdenſome enough. In ſhort, a worldly 
ſpirit, attachment to improper circumſtan- 
ces, infidelity and want of love to the Savi- 
our, and to one another, are fad hinderan- 
ces to the frequency of this duty: the ob- 


ſervance of which is both the effect and 


cauſe of faith, love, and victory over ſin and 
the world. I ſhall only add, as to the two 
laſt lines above, that baptiſm being the ſym- 
bol of entering into the Chriſtian church, 
and the ſupper of being preſerved and nou- 
riſhed in goodneſs ; the propriety of the one's 
being uſed but once by the ſame perſon, 
and the other very frequently, is exceeding 
evident. | | . 24 
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Chap. XI. 


Chriftian Orders and Sacraments. 
To circumciſion and the paſchal lamb, - 


Though theſe ſucceed, the likeneſs let no man 
Stretch out too far, leſt thereby be brought in, 
Some ſuperſtitions of the prieſt of fin; 

Who, quite againſt the order and all ſenſe, 


Doth only half of ſacrament diſpenſe. 


40 


Monſter of monſters ! where it is confeſt, 
That God appointed two, man one hath left ! 

And monſtrous more, if monſtrous more can be ! 

That ſolemn rite for ſenſes form'd, you ſee; 


By ev'ry ſenſe to touch and rouſe the heart, 


45 


Should be explain'd all ſenſes to ſubvert, 

And paſt remeed the doctrine to o'erthrow, 

From which our faith of this ſtrange feat muſt flow ! 
And little better are theſe proteſtants, 


Who ſever into ſhreds for trifling cants ! 


M. Though you are indifferent about 
ſome eircumſtances of the Chriſtian ſacra- 
ments, I ſee you can be abundantly keen a- 
bout others. That baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper come into the place of circumciſion 
and the paſſover is plain enough. Your 
caution alſo, againſt drawing the reſem- 
blance too far, is ſufficiently clear as to 
ſome abuſes in the primitive church; ſuch 
as, their cramming the elements down the 
throats of infants; becauſe in the paſchal 
feaſt all circumciſed clean perſons were al- 
lowed to partake, Exod. xii. 48. Ezra vi. 
20, 21. But though the Pope may found 
his pretended power on the high-prieſt's of- 
fice, I do not perceive how the denying the 
cup to the people, beats any ſimilitude to 
the paſſover. And you are rather too hot 
on that abſurdity. 

A. Nay, the ſimilitude which you don't 
perceive, is pretty viſible, when we obſerve 
that the Jews made ſeveral alterations in 
the paſſover-rites, betwixt the Moſaic inſti- 
tution and the time of our bleſſed Saviour; 
and theſe changes, the papiſts alledge as a 
Juſtification of their altering the matter of 
the Lord's ſupper, arguing that a Pope or 
council has as much power as the prieſts 


under the law had, But it is to be noticed, 


50 


that the alterations about the paſſover were 
immaterial, and not unſuitable to the varia 
tion of circumſtances; whereas the popiſh 
change of this ſacrament is moſt material, 
even one half of the repreſentation. Be- 
hold! a ſolemn council ſitting in the name 
of Chriſt, and pretending to be moved by 
his ſpirit, decreeing, That notwithſtanding 
the Lord had inſtituted, and the apoſtles gi- 
ven both kinds; yet by their apoſtolic au- 
thority they allow no wine to the people: 
and then think if we can eaſily be too hot. 
This is ſuch a bold degree of impudence 
and profanity, that for my part I cannot 
find words ſtrong enough to expreſs its de- 
formity. The Tale of a Tub's ridicule is 
weak, and poetic fury too feeble. 

C. Your other lines now read, I think 
indeed continue the ſame heat, but better 
ſupported by clear and ſenſible arguments. 
They who read Dr. Tillotſon, will clearly 
ſee how tranſubſtantiation, by overthrow- 
ing the evidence of ſenſe, deſtroys all rati- 
onal grounds of Chriſtian faith. And your 
two laſt verſes are a well placed reproof to 
many proteſtants, for their ſeparations on 
ſing-ſongs, when they are delivered from 
ſuch horribles, : 
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44 An Eſay on Rellgion. 
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Did Jeſus often in his teaching ſtrive, 
The Phariſees and Scribes from pride to drive? 
From partial gloſſes on the divine laws, 


And from traditions, that ſupport the cauſe 


Of tyranny and vice? How guilty then ! 21:48 
Muſt be the practice of ſuch godleſs men, n 
As his religion ſimple turn to ſhow ; 

And in their pride and nonſenſe further go, 

'Than Jews or Pagans, perſecuting all 

Who to plain bread in worſhip do not fall ! 95 60 


A. This you ſee is a continuation of 
the ſame ſubjet, and ſhows the criminal 
and odious nature of the uſe which papiſts 
make of that hard word which verſe will not 
admit. How contrary it is to the deſign 
and ſpirit of our Saviour, as well as to 
common ſenſe and humanity! 

W. No doubt, the perſecuting princi- 
ples and conduct of the Romiſh church, or 
of whoever imitates her in ſuch impious ty- 
Tranny, is more vicious and deſtructive than 
mere ſpeculative errors. See Sam. Chand- 
ler's Hiſtory of Perſecution. You might 
alſo have given a few rhimes on the other 
five ſacraments which that church aſſerts, 
and ſhown what is right or wrong in them. 

A. That I believe is of ſmall conſe- 
quence. It is but quibbling on the word ſa- 
crament to contend, whether theſe ought to 
be ſo called or not. Thcir worſhipping of a 
wafer, and felling thoſe who refuſe it, are 
ſuch horrid abuſes, that their other ſacra- 
ments and ceremonies are trivial matters in 
compariſon. For inſtance, the additions to 
baptiſm, which I find are very ancient, viz. 
exorciſm, chritm or anointing with oil and 
ſpittle, and ſigning with the croſs are child- 
ih, naſty and idle; but not intolerable. 


_ Confirmation, may be abuſed, but when ra- 


tionally exerciſed may be of great ſervice to 
young people. Marriage is naturally an 
important and ſacred engagement : ſome ſo- 
lemnity at its celebration is proper and de- 
cent. The ſame may be aſſerted of orders, 
or ſetting apart perſons to the office of the 


holy wialltry fon penance, or outward 
evidences of repentance are needful. Ex- 
treme untt ion, like exorciſm, ſeems to have 
riſen from promiſes or injunctions peculiar 
to the apoſtolic times, Mark xvi. 17. Jam. 
v. 14. but is abſurd to uſe after the mira- 
culous effects have ſo long ceaſed. I ſhall 
only ſay further, that even the beſt of theſe, 
if they be uſed as charms, or ſuppoſed ex 
opere operato to make men holy or indelibly 
ſo; if they be underſtood to compenſate for 
want of inward goodneſs, or give ſafety to 
the vicious and unreformed ; then are they 
ſo far from meriting the name of ſacra- 


ments, that ſacrogorgons is fitter for them. 


M. You have certainly been too long 
on theſe, were it not, that the truth and ex- 
cellence of Chriſtianity can't appear, till 


falſe, irrational and hateful tenets and prac- 
| tices be removed. We obſerved formerly, 


that no external evidences þy miracles or 


prophecies, can prove a doctrine or inſtitu- 


tion to be of God, which is in itſelf immo- 
ral or abſurd. It is likewiſe plain, that par- 
ticular perſons can't be the better through 


religion, while they entertain ſuch groſs no- 


tions or ſuperſtitions as are eſſentially de- 
ſtructive of goodneſs. This is inſinuated by 


the above verſes, and is extremely plain 


from our Saviour's words, Mat. v. 20. &c. 
and xxiii. 13.—29. as alſo in Luke xi.39.&c, 


G. Theſe are ſuch important matters 


to practice and humanity, that zeal for them 


and againſt groſs abuſes ſhould ſwallow un 


differences about poſtures and the like. 
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C HAP. XII. Chriftianity Founded on Argument. 


OF theſe enough. But now, obſerve the means, 

Which Jeſus us'd to make, or fix his friends, 

Did he allure men by the flatt'ring arts, 

Of ſpeaking fine ? Did he entice their hearts 

By earthly pleaſures ? Or, to ſooth in vice, 8 
Did he amuſe them with diſtinctions nice? 
Or did he force by perſecution's arms, 

Of fire, or ſword, or any mean alarms ? 

Quite the reverſe, He ſpoke in plaineſt ſtile, 


Above all human arts and flatt'ring guile. 


Inſtead of pleaſures, he foretold the loſs 
Of worldly goods, that his muſt bear the croſs. 


C. You ſeem by the title of this chap- 
ter, to do too much honour to a ſtupid 
pamphlet printed about 1742, which pre- 
tends from infant-baptiſm and ſome other 
topics, to ſhow that Chriſtianity is not 
founded on argument. Your tranſition, 


which at the ſame time, is a kind of apolo- 


gy for ſaying ſo much againſt the papiſts, 
is proper enough. And the means uſed by 
our Saviour to make proſelytes ſeem ele- 
gantly expreſt in a number of queſtions and 
anſwers, which you'll pleaſe to illuſtrate a 
little further. : 

A. Thus F attempt it. There are fix 
ſuperficial or undue means for inducing 
people to embrace any religion. 1. Rheto- 
rical flouriſhes to entice the fanciful, as in 
the ancient Greek orators and poets. 2. 
Nice diſtinctions or ſubtilties to impoſe up- 
on the ſimple, as in the arguments of anci- 
ent philoſophers, and caſuiſtry of monks, 
ſchoolmen and - Jeſuits of latter ages. 3. 
Worldly advantages to take the covetous, 
asin Mohamed's conqueſts and popiſh bribes. 
4. Licentious pleaſures to lull the volup- 
tuous, as by popiſh indulgences, and Moha- 
med's paradiſe. 5. Outward pomp to pleaſe 
the ſhowy, as in the pageantry of Pagan and 
Romiſh worſhip. And, 6. Preſent danger or 
perſecution to force the timorous, as in the 
propagation of Mohamed's religion and vio- 
lence of popery to this day. From all theſe 
bad means, our bleſſed Saviour was moſt di- 
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ſtant. Two of his fair means are in the 
verſes now read, and ſome others we will 
find immediately. 

C. You aſſert . He ſpoke in plaineſt tile, 
but how is that conſiſtent with his many 
parables? . 

G. To that objection I have two things 
to ſay, 1. That Chriſt's parables relate 
moſtly to the character of himſelf and his 


kingdom, or ſuch circumſtances of his reli- 


gion, as his hearers at that time could not 
bear to have more plainly expreſt. 2. I ſay, 
that the main duties of religion and morali- 
ty, are expreſſed by him exceeding plainly, 
without any parable; ſuch as, what deſires 
and affeftions we ſhould cultivate by prayer. 
See page 38. What diſpoſitions are moſt 
eſſential to true religion and happineſs. See 
pages 67, 68. What is the real meaning of 
the Moſaic precepts, which Jews and others 
are moſt prone to wreſt. See Mat. v. 21. &c, 
That his kingdom is not of this world and 
the like. Whoever will impartially conſi- 
der theſe leading parts of his doctrine, and 
the main ſcope of each of his parables, T 
doubt not will find them very proper and 
plain. See Pictet and other ſyſtcm-writers 
on the perſpicuity of ſcripture, and Calmet's 
Dictionary on Parable. You may alſo ob- 
ſerve that the two laſt lines above refer to 
theſe ſcriptures, Mat. x. 37, 38. Luke ix. 
38. and xiv. 26, 27. 
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An Eſay on Religion. 
Inſtead of yielding leaſt indulgence ſweet 


To vice in low or high, he order'd feet, 
Right-hands and eyes, ill-habits moſt confirm'd, 


To be forſaken, or in hell be burn'd. 

So far from aiming to exalt his grace, 

To weaken virtue, that the higheſt place 

He gives to ſuff ring well, and combate won 


By doing beſt, and flying from all fin. 
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So far from uſing violence to ſpread 
His mild religion, that he breaks the head 


Of fiery ſpirit aad implicite faith, 


Both by his practice, and by what he faith, 


G. Theſe lines, you will obſerve, are 
little elſe than a paraphraſe on Mat. xvii. 
8. and v. r1r.—30. with Luke ix. 54, 35, 
56. and John v. 39. 

W. Theſe I think ſcarce need a commen- 
tary. But it ſeems ſtrange, how perſecution 
bas prevailed ſo much among Chriſtians; 
ſince the founder of their religion, as well 
as common ſenſe, is ſo evidently againſt it. 

A. It is near about equally ſtrange, that 
- vice ſhould prevail ſo much in the world, 

| while both ſenſe, experience and Chriſtiani- 
ty declare the evil and danger thereof ſo 
plainly. The general cauſe of rheſe incon- 
ſiſtencies is, that mankind do not attend 
ſufficiently to theſe things; but ſuffer them- 
felves to be led by cuſtom, fancy, or appe- 
tite inſtead of reaſon and religion. But a 
particular cauſe of perſecution ſeems to 
have been, that ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity by civil power, till the refor- 
mation from popery, no ſtate ſaw the rea- 
ſonableneſs of toleration. And even the re- 
formers, while their zeal was ſtrong againſt 
Romiſh doctrines and worſhip, were gene- 
rally keen for uniformity and compulſion 
thereto. This intolerant ſpirit was happily 
humbled by Cromwel, baniſhed by the re- 
volution under King William, and its ſo- 
phiſtry, I hope, for ever precluded by Mr. 
2.ocke's excellent diſcourſe on toleration, as 
its odiouſneſs is ſtrongly repreſented in Mr. 
Chandler's Hiſtory of Perſecution. 
M. No doubt, but theſe books will be 


reprinted and reinforced, if the ſpirit of 
perſecution ſhall ever attempt to enthral 
Britain again. But I wiſh you would here 
ſum up the evidences for the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in a few ſentences. 

G. That can be only a few-links of the 
chain: as 1. Our reaſon and the viſible frame 
of things ſhows, that there is a God, or 
mind of perfect wiſdom, goodneſs and truth. 
2. Our knowledge of ourſelves and mankind 
makes us ſee or feel that we need mercy, 
inſtruction and aſſiſtance from God, in or- 
der to our being good and happy. 3. The 
Bible, as to the diſcoveries, laws and reme- 
dies contained in it, is worthy of the divine 
goodneſs, agreeable to our reaſon, and ſnit- 
ed to our defects. 4. Theſe diſcoveries be- 
ing in themſelves credible, are demonſtrat- 
ed to be from God by multitudes of miracles 
and prophecies, which we cannot believe 
perfect wiſdom and goodneſs would do or 
permit, if it were not ſo. 5. The moſt an- 
cient records which narrate theſe evidences, 
are ſo well confirmed by concurring teſti- 
monies, by old tranſlations and watehfulneſs 
both of friends and enemies, that it is im- 
poſſible to believe them either forged or ma- 
terially vitiated. This now is the general 
chain ; but to illuſtrate theſe evidences fully 
would be to repeat this whole eſlay : nay, it 
would be to repeat moſt of what is written by 
Morney, Grotius and Abbadie on the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion, Stillingfleet's O- 
rigines Sacrae, Foſter's, Leland's, Brown's 
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Chap. XII. 


Chriſtianity Founded on Argument. 


He who could feed ſome myriads of men, 
Or call from heav'n of angels legions ten ; 


By arguments, not arms his kingdom rais'd, 
And blind compulſion neither us'd nor prais'd. 
He plain prohibits owning Pope on earth, 


And checks a perſecuting ſpirit's birth, 
His only weapons were good reaſon's ſpears, 
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'Th' artillery he play'd were hopes and fears, 
His ſword was Spirit's might, and word of God: 
With truth, and meekneſs pure, his feet were ſhod, 


And neither he, nor his apoſtles ſhow'd 
'The leaſt conſtraint, but what in reaſon flow'd. 


and other anſwers to Tindal; Butler's Ana- 
logy, Nieol's Conference with a Theiſt &c. 

W. I underſtand the firſt of theſe lines 
refers to one of the miracles mentioned in 
page 30. but in the ſecond you ſay Legions 
ten, doubtleſs for the rhime; for as I re- 
member it is twelve legions in the Bible. 
S8. Yes. It is in Mat. xxvi. 53. * More 
than twelve legions:? but that is too ver- 
bal a criticiſm. 

W. I ſhall next obſerve what will be 
allowed more material, namely, a property 
of your method, which is, that in adducing 
arguments for the Chriſtian religion, you 
at the ſame time and in the ſame inſtances, 
teach very important leſſons of morality, 
and point out the hateſulneſs of moſt per- 
nicious vices. , | | 

A. You may thank or eſteem the ſub- 
je, not the rhymeſter for that good pro- 
perty. It flows from the excellence of Chri- 
ſtianity itſelf. Such is the intrinſic purity 
and ſtrength of this religion, that, though it 
is recommended by moſt inconteſtable mi- 
racles and prophecies, as evidences or ſeals 
of its divine origin; yet the higheſt com- 
mendation of it to every judicious mind and 
feeling heart, lies in the purity and benigni- 
ty of its laws, the juſt grandeur of its ſanc- 
tions, and the ſingular mildneſs of its pro- 
pagation. And I have often thought, that 
beſide the inhumanity of the thing, a great- 
er diſgrace can ſcarce be done to any religi- 
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on, than the forcing of people into it. Vio- 
lence is a confeſſion that truth is not there. 

M. But I don't remember where Chriſt 
plainly prohibits owning Pope on carth, as 
you expreſs it. I am ſenſible that the tenor, 
of the New Teſtament and ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtianity, is oppoſite to the impoſitions of 
popery: but your verſe ſeems to imply 
ſomething more particular that needs ex- 
plication. 

A. You are right, as to my having in 
view a particular and expreſs ſaying, or 
prohibition of our bleſſed Lord. It is in 
Mat. xxiii. 9. Call no man your father 
* upon the earth.” Whence the word Pope 
in Engliſh is derived, I ſhall not be poſitive. 
Moſt probably it comes from papa, which: 
both in Greek and Latin, is uſed to fGignify 
father, but is a little varied in its ſound ia 
our language, poſlibly becauſe papa with us 
is too common and childiſh. Be this ſort of 
criticiſm as it may, it is eleas from that 
context in Mat. xxili. chap. that father, rab- 
bj, or maſter, means the character of the 
Pope, namely, one who is believed impli- 
citly as infallible, or ſuch venetation paid 
him as oppoſes, or deſtroys the honour we: 
owe to God and to Jeſus, The latter part 
of the verſes now rehearſed, alludes to Eph. 
vi. 13.17. on which you may read Gonr-- 
nal's Chriſtian Armour, as one of the prac- 
tical diſcourſes you like, though he dots 
not read fo pleaſantly as Tillotſon. 
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48 CHAP. XIII. 


BESIDES God's former word and wond'rous pow'rs, 
The main of arguing force that Jeſus ſhow'rs 

Mankind to conquer fairly, was contain'd 

In awful light of future ſtate, ordain'd 

To be made manifeſt by him alone, 

Who fully knew, and through all ſtates had gone, 


A Future State. 


Give we ſome credit to thoſe men, who round 

This globe have ſteer'd, and written what they found, 

Above or in the deep ? and ſhall we not 

Yield firmeſt faith to him, who ev'ry jot 10 
Of nature ſees, paſt, preſent and to come, | 

Who thro” death's manſions, and to heav'n has gone? 


M. This you make to begin another 
chapter, and it is doubtleſs a particular ex- 
cellence and intrinſic argument for Chriſti- 
anity; that it ſets a future ſtate in ſo ſtrong 
a light. That endleſs ſtate and the eviden- 
ces for it, muſt deſerve our higheſt attenti- 
on and regard; yet I beg leave to make an 
obſervation on the firſt four lines above, 
viz. that they ſeem to me both languid, and 
to have ſome of that abſurdiry which the 
Spectator calls mixt metaphors. Thus, you 
begin by repreſenting the arguments for 
Chriſtianity as an army ; the Otd Teſtament 
I imagine as the van, miracles and prophe- 
cies as the two wings, and a future ſtate as 
the main body. Immediately you change 
this army into rain, and ſhower it upon 
mankind, and then make theſe ſhowers to 
flow from light which you name awful, I 
ſuppoſe you mean a cloud of light. How 


would ſuch an image be drawn on canvaſs? ' 


A. That is being right critical, which [ 
truly commend. Attention to every word, 
image and argument is needful for attain- 
ing clear views of the ſubject. From the 
warlike images in the preceding chapter, you 
was naturally led to conſider thoſe lines in 
the ſame light. And I own that your ima- 
gination has marſhalled this army more di- 


ſtinctly than was in the writer's head I 


don't know if the languor you complain of 


lies in ſhowers, inſtead of an army pouring 


into a place or country; which laſt is an is 
mage, perhaps more ſtrong and rapid, but 
not ſo proper to the caſe in hand Men 
pour liquors ; but ſhowers come from hea- 
ven, and more ſuitably repreſent, both the 
mild frequency of our Saviour's inſtruQtions, 
and the flow but refreſhing progreſs of di- 
vine light in the foul of man. See the ſub. 


lime ſong of Moſes Deut. xxxii. a. and E 


think my verſe will be abſolved of languor. 
I own, that ſhower applied to light is not 
ſo common, but it ſeems fully as natural as 
beams in Engliſh or horns in Hebrew. And 
if ſhowers of light be accounted above na- 
ture, it makes the fitter emblem of the 
works and doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
are evidently ſo. 

NM. I am better pleaſed with the argu- 
ment for a future ſtate, taken from the 
character of Jeſus, compared with ordinary 
or greateſt voyagers among men, which is 
very plain and well urged in the latter part 
of theſe verſes now recited. 

G. Different taſtes or capacities are pleaf- 
ed with different views or arguments. But 
for alluſions or imitations in the above. you 
may read 2 Tim i. 10. and Rev. i. 8. and 
for the general argument of a future ſtate, 
even Plato and Cicero ſay fine things; of 
Chriſtian writers, Sherlock on a Future 
State, and Young's Night-thoughts, ſeem 
to me the beſt, 


Chap. XIII. 


A Piltiife Stats" 


Read, how this mighty trav ler us informs, 
That men don't paſs to bfutes or other forms, 


As Samian ſage learn'd from the ſophiſts bare, 


Whoſe ſeed in Indies take of beaſts ſuch care; 

They leſs regard the ſoul's eternal ſtate, 

Or living conduct which determines fate. 
Ev'n reaſon ſhows immortal life to man, 


Of which Night- thoughts ſet forth the needful plan. 
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Yea deathleſs minds do feel their being ſuch, 
Though many on that matter think not much: 
To make them think, is the intention true 

Of revelations all, both old and new, 


W. This compariſon to a traveller or 
hiſtorian, I have ſeen in Dr. Leechman's 
Synod ſermon at Glaſgow, where the molt 


ſupernatural doctrines of Chriſtianity, are 


beautifully confirmed by viewing them in 


the light of hiſtories. As we believe many 


things, which we have neither ſeen nor can 
comprehend, when they are related by cre- 
dible hiſtorians; it muſt be more unreaſon- 
able to doubt the teſtimony of him, whoſe 
knowledge is univerſal, and his veracity 
ſupreme. I think this is more natural, 
than to reſolve all the ground of religious 
faith into divine teſtimony. 

A. Perhaps this method has ſome natu- 
ral advantage; but when matters are traced 
toward the bottom, they feem to land in the 
fame thing. Hiſtory or human teſtimony 
collects its eredibility from many circum- 
ſtances; ſuch as, the number of witneſſes, 
their opportunities of knowledge, their ca- 
pacities, integrity and temptations for and 
againſt falſifying. Divine teſtimony needs 
none of theſe circumſtances; but is abſo- 
lately ſure by the perfection of God alone. 
However, excepting prophets or perſons 
immediately inſpired from heaven (the man- 
ner of whoſe conviction we cannot poſſibly 
deſcribe, though it is very credible on the 
main) no other perſon receives divine teſti- 
mony, but through the evidence and teſti- 
mony of men. Miracles and propliecies in- 
deed, may be named divine teſtimonies to 


* 


the doctrines they are adduced to prove: 
but then, both the doctrines and theſe 
proofs muſt come to us through the teſti- 
mony of men, unleſs we have been eye- 
witneſſes of miracles. So that inconteſtible 
human evidence, is the utmoſt that we or- 
dinarily have for the ground of our Chriſti- 
an faith. And this is fully ſufficient, as Dr. 
Tillotfon proves in his rule of faith and 
elſewhere. 

M. Well. But where do we read of our 
Saviour's confuting the Pythagorean tranſ- 
migrations of ſouls? I have indeed read in 
Mod. Univ. Hiſtory of ſome place in the 
Eaſt-Indies having a hoſpital for fleas, and 
hiring one to lie naked among them, for 
their feaſting on him. But what need of al- 
luding to ſuch things! 

G. Why, though our Saviour does not 
mention ſuch fancies; yet by telling that 
ſouls after death go to Abraham's boſom, 
to paradiſe or to outer-darknefs, to everlaſt- 
ing life, or to everlaſting puniſhment, Luke 
xvi. 22. and xxiii. 43. Mat. xxv. 46. by 
ſuch ſayings he contradicts the old gymno- 
ſophiſts and preſent Indians. And the uſe 
of our alluding to ſuch cuſtoms, is for en- 
gaging the attention of readers. This we 
obſerve in the laſt lines above, to be the de. 
ſign of all revelations. And who knows but 
this eſſay may travel thither to convert In- 
dians; I am ſure, it ſhould endear our Chri- 
ſtlan faith to us, that i: is clear of ſuch trifles, 
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zo An Eſſay on Religion, 
Ev'n Moſes all along ſuppoſes this, 

That ſouls ſhall live in endleſs woe or bliſs. 

But what he ſcarce aſſerts, our Saviour kind 

Sets in the ſtrongeſt light to ev'ry mind. 

How that the ſoul, not only death ſurvives; 


But body alſo riſes and revives. 
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What ſolemn trial all ſhall undergo; 
How good to life, and bad ſhall paſs to woe, 


Eternal both. Though wiſe God may remit, 


That endleſs puniſhment, if it be fit, 

Yet men who think ſuch fitneſs they perceive, 35 
If chey ſee not the fitneſs, nor conceive 

Goodneſs ſincere; of all men worſt their chance, 

Here or hereafter, happy to advance. 


M. The law or inſtitution of Moſes, I 
know is repreſented as a ſehool-maſter, or 
preceptor of children uſing preſent encou- 
ragements and chaſtiſements to make the 
Ifraclites obedient ; and particularly to lead 
them to the more ſpiritual inſtitution and 
proſpects of Chriſtianity. But ſince man by 
natural ,light ſees, and our ſouls feel, that 
they are made for immortality, as was ſung 
or ſaid in the laſt page, why do you here 
bring in Moſes with an even and a ſearce, as 
if he was darker than natural reaſon? Was 
not the tranſlation of\Knoch an early in- 
timation of a future retribution? Was not 
God's declaration on which our Saviour 
argues Mat. xxii. 32. 2 good proof even of 
a reſurrection? And were not the many ſa- 
crifices under that law, a perpetual though 
obſcure call to mind what men deſerved in 
a future world? 

A. Pleaſe to read the whole paſſage a- 
gain with attention, and you'll perhaps ſee 
there is little occaſion for ſo many queſtions ; 
and will diſcern that Moſes here is only 
ſpoken of with undervalue in ſome ſort, as 
compared to Chriſt. The firſt ſuppoſes, and 
gives hints of a future ſtate; but the latter 
hath brought immortal life to ſo clear a 
light through the goſpel, that every ſoul 
may underſtand it : even the vicious, if they 
attend, can ſcarce miſtake, however they 


may miſimprove this doctrine. The fre- 


quency of temporal promiſes and threats 
in the writings of Moſes, are indeed apt to 


lead wicked perſons to overlook the hints - 


of future recompences: but though Chri- 
ſtians may ſhut their eyes, they are dunned 
with the ſound of immortality. 

W. What is your meaning in the laſt 
ſix verſes? 

G. They are meant to reprove thoſe, 
who, with Dr. T. Burnet, deny eternal pu- 
niſhments; becauſe God, as Abp. Tillotſon 
juſtly argues in his xxxv. Sermon, may ve- 
ry conſiſtently with his truth or honour as 
ſupreme legiſlator and judge, remit the 
threatened puniſhment : but theſe bold phi- 
loſophers go much further, and alledge that 
it is inconſiſtent with ſovereign goodneſs 
not to remit ſuch penalties, exorbitant pe- 
nalties as they imagine. This we modeſtly 


judge too high for us to aſſert; but with 


ſome aſſurance we declare, that ſuch learn- 
ed and confident gentlemen, as ſuppoſe 
themſelves qualified to ſee and determine, 
all the ends of puniſhment under an uni- 
verſal government; but do not diſcern the 
fitneſs of virtue and religion, ſo as to che- 
riſh and practiſe them, are in utmoſt danger 
of paying eternally for their arrogance. 

C. . Such philoſophers may alledge, that 
neither this, nor the reſurrection, is to your 
preſent purpoſe. 
good, there is leſs matter, 


A. If it be for their, 
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Chap. III. 


C. Having deſcanted on the evidences, 
and different conditions of mankind, for a 
future ſtate; you here, I ſee, conſider that 
ſlate as eternal, and what effects that circum- 
Nance naturally has on minds of different 
characters. This is plain. And you alſo, 
as I imagine, by the ſound of your verſes 


on eternity, imitate well a very flow and te- 


dious motion, like Pope's 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rocks vaſt weight 
| to throw, 
a The line too labours, and the words move 
ſlow. 
and doubtleſs the addreſs to eternity as a 
perſon, and repeating it with admiration are 
proper enough ſtrokes. But might you not 
have illuſtrated the incomprehenſibleneſs of 
eternity, by ſome more ſtrong or familiar 
compariſons ? 

A. No doubt, it might be deſcribed by 
infinite progreſſions and infiniteſimal pow- 
ers of numbers, which to mathematicians 
may raiſe their conceptions thereof: it 
might be repreſented as by ſome pious writ- 
ers, That if a little bird, ſhould once every 
thouſand years, take away one grain of duſt 
or ſand from the earth; yet when ſo many 


millions of ages ſhould be run, as the whole 
would be removed in that manner, it could 
be no nearer an end than it is this moment. 
Such learned or familiar illuſtrations, may 
be uſeful to ſome people: but the ſimilitude 
apprehend is more grand 


9 


A Future State. 


Eternity ! how full of awe, dread, joy ! 

' Awfulto all, and proper to employ 

Moſt ſerious thought; tremendous to the bad; 
But to the lab'ring good triumphant glad ! 

O boundleſs ocean ! where the age-long WAVES, 
Many as ſands on ſhore, ſlow motion heaves ; 
Yet come no nearer to your final cloſe, | 45 
Than the firſt day your undulation roſe. 

Soul! think that on this ocean thou muſt ſwim ; 

If bad, in horrid bark fill'd to the brim, 

With fire and brimſtone : but if good, ſhalt ſmile. 

Carry'd along on God's moſt happy iſle. 50 


51 


40 


and poetical. 

M. But you take no notice of the di- 
ſtinction of eternity, as paſt, or to come; 
nor of its nature with reſpect to God, 
whoſe all- perfect excellencies ſeem wholly 
to exclude changes or ſucceſſion. 

A. As we are here treating of a future 
Nate, eternity paſt, or a parte ante as the 
learned ſpeak, can have no title to be con- 
ſidered. Some philoſophers deſcribe the e- 
ternity of God as punctum ſtans, a ſtanding 
point, which, in my opinion, they had been 
wiſer to ſay plainly, They don't under- 
ſtand it. That eternity muſt be, is almoſt 
ſelf-evident; but we have neither ideas nor 
words to repreſent it properly. 

W. I like your addreſs to the ſoul, 
though the pictnre of one in a bark filled 
with fire and brimſtone, is very dreadful, 
And ſince you are not poſitive as to eterni- 
ty of puniſhments, I ſhall give my opinion 
plainly for it : though I hope that in ſome 
period of futurity, even the moſt wicked 
creatures may ſo far reform, that their 
ſtate ſhall be better than non-exiſtence, 
their happineſs ſtill being far leſs than that 
of ſuch as have been good in their ſtate of 
trial upon earth. I muſt only except Judas 
the betrayer of our Lord, to whom the mi- 
ſery ſeems to be peculiar, * That it had been 
* better for him that he had never been 
born.“ Sce Mark xiv. 21. with Commen-+ 
tators, 
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More brlght the picture drawn in holy writ, 
Where ſaints with God on ſplendid thrones ſhall fit; 
And ſhine as ſun or ſtars, ev'n in his ſight 
Who is the Father of all good and light, . 
But, dread ! the portrait of damn'd wicked fouls, 55 
Thruſt down with devils worſe than rav'nous fowls: 
Faſt bound in pit all dark and bottomleſs, 


To weep, and wail, and teeth gnaſh to exceſs ; 


Where fire ſhall burn always and worm ſhall gnaw, 


With torments fiercer far than Harpie' s claw, © 6g 


* . | 


Scriptures with reaſon thus foretell in ſhort, 
That bliſs or woe's compleat of ev ry ſort, 


M. As eternity is by far the greateſt 
concern of immortal creatures, I wiſh you 
had inſiſted on it at more length, to oppoſe 
and overcome our propenſity to outward 
and preſent things. | 
A. Your wiſh is humane. And if my 
writing more upon eternity, would make 
mankind more ſerious and heavenly, I 
ſhould labour on it while I can draw a pen. 
But I believe, tediouſueſs is apt to deter ma- 
ny from reading religious books. And there 


are plenty of treatiſes on the four laſt 


things, which I fear are little regarded by 
ſuch as call themſclves polite. Even the e- 
legant poems on the Laſt Day, Night- 
thoughts, and The Tomb are leſs read than 
idle plays and novels. 

W. It is my opinion, that to think fre- 
quently, and to act conſtantly upon the 
view of a future world, is better than to 
read many large, ſubtle or laborious diſ- 
quiſitions about it. And though you mix 
ſome alluſions to what heathen poets write, 
of future happineſs and miſery; you inſiſt 
chicfly on the deſcriptions of holy writ, 
which I own, beſide their high authority, 
are in themſelves much more grand and af- 
fecting. That I approve. But as to your 
two laſt lines, they are more obſcure; and 
I wiſh you would explain them, or ſhow 
wherein compleat happineſs and compleat 
miſery conſiſt. 

G. That I ſhall do after referring to 


the ſacred texts whence the above deſerip- 
tions are taken, viz, Mat. xxv. 30. and 34+ 

Rev. iii. 21. and vil. 9. and 15. Mark ix. 
43.—48. What are the chief ingredients 
of joy or ſorrow flowing through the bodily 
ſenſes, will fall to be explained on the re- 
ſurrection in the next chapter. But now, 
compleat happineſs of the ſoul, in reaſon 
muſt comprehend theſe things, viz. That 
all and every faculty be in a ſound and 
good condition, and that they be all em- 
ployed in the beſt manner, on the moſt pro- 
pef and delightful objects. Thus more par- 
ticularly, the head or unden ſtanding muſt be 
unbiaſſed and clear, and unweariedly em- 
ployed in contemplating all the glorious 
perſections and wonderful works of God, 
The memory muſt be faithful, inceſſantly 
recalling to mind the truths and fayours of 
the Almighty. The conſcience mult be pure 
and grateful, continually approving and ap- 
plauding our diſpoſitions and ſtate. T he 
will muſt be ſtedfaſt in chuſing good, and 
exerciſed in purſuing and attaining it ac- 
cordingly. And all the affectians muſt be 
harmonious, fixed on their proper objects, 
and fully ſatisfied with them all. As on the 
other hand, abſolute or compleat miſery of 
ſoul muſt conſiſt in, a dark and bewildered 
underſtanding ; a diſmal memory of evil; a 
ſtubborn will; fierce, jarring affections; and 
a conſcience filled with anguiſh and deſpair, 
Horrible indeed! as the former is charmipg! 


C. That mental pleaſures and pains, are 
moſt manly and laſting can't be denied; 
that the bulk of mankind are more concern. 
ed about the body here, is too certain; ; that 
the doctrine of our reſurrection, is an 
agreeable ſpur to virtue I on: but why you 
affert, that our ſtrong attachment to the bo- 
dy, is the cauſe of ſo diſagreeable a tenet as 
inſenſibility from death till the reſurreQtion, 
I don't fo well ſee. I call that opinion or 
tenet diſagrecable; becauſe I am perſuaded, 
that the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, ſhall make 
many delightful curious diſcoveries, which 
ſhe is incapable of while embodied, as how 
pure ſpirits perceive the preſence and 
thoughts of one another, and diſcern mate- 
terial objects. Who are theſe learned, in- 
ſenſible men you ſpeak of? 


A. Sans reproche! but to name all the 


perſons who have argued for that future 
ſleep would be vain, and more ſo to menti- 
on their arguments at length. Socinus or 
his followers, who endeavour to explain a- 
way every Chriſtian doctrine that is above 
aur ideas or ſenſes, are the chief ſticklers 
for this ſleeping ſtate. They draw their ar- 
guments, not only from the alledged incon- 
ceivableneſs of activity in the ſoul without 
bodily organs, but alſo from figurative ex- 


preſſions in ſcripture, where the death of 


ſaints is called falling aſleep, or ſleeping in 


CHAP. XIV. Reſurreftion.of Br. 53 


THOUGH n joy, or grief of mind, moſt ſtrong 
Be felt by mankind ; yet the greateſt throng 
Reſpect the body moſt: nigh all their care _ 
Runs out in food and raiment to prepare: _ 
What's ſcen or felt, they keenly ſtrive to gain, 5 
And leſs regard ev'n future endleſs pain. 
From this ſtrong ſource, ſome learned men methinks, 
Teach that the ſep'rate ſoul in ſleeping ſinks. 
From ſuch regard to body our wiſe Lord, 
A moving ſpur to virtue doth afford. | 10 
By his prediction, ſtrengthen'd with his own | | 
Sure reſurrection, he to all makes known, 
That human bodies ſhall be rais'd at laſt, 


In ſtrength and beauty, life and quickneſs vaſt. 


too briefly the evidences of that deſirable 


Jeſus. Sce 1 Theſſ. iv. 14. 1 Cor. xl. 30, 
and xv. 5 1. with Ecel. ix. 10. Even the 
ingenious author of the Theory of the 
Earth goes into this opinion in his book de 
Statu Mortuorum &c. which ſhows that &+ 
ven the moſt ſpeculative gentlemen are 
ſtrongly attached to the body and its ſenſes, 
elſe ſuch a one as Rurnet, could not have 
miſſed to underſtand theſe ſcriptures as fi- 
gurative, denoting only the freedom of 
faints from pain and trouble, but by no 
means deprived of knowledge, activity and 
joy: eſpecially, ſince the apoſtle oppoſes 
being in the body, and being with the Lord; 
and deſired to be diſſolved that he might be 
with Chriſt, as far better than this embo- 
died ſtate, which that Nleep ſurely is not. 
2 Cor. v. 6, and 8. and Phil. i. 23. 

M. Well. Hitherto is an introduction 
to engage our attention to the reſurrection 
of the body, as a matter of great utility for 
mq; ing us to purity and all virtue. But in the 
laſt- read four lines, you mention, I think, 


event. May you not ſet them in a clearer 
light? | 

G. We have not. room p. hers. But yau 
will find it clearly done by Ditton on the 
Reſurrection of Chriſt, and St. Paul 1 Core 
XV. chap. throughaut. | » 
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The qualities of bad are darkly ſhown: 13 
But good like angels, ſpirits, or his o.] n | | 
Moſt glorious body, which by far excells 
Our ſenſes here, in eyes, cars, tongues and ſmells, 

Can you who now delight in various ſhows, 
Or any pleaſure which through body flows, 20 
Neglect theſe virtues that will you prepare, 
To ſhine in bodies of a higher ſphere? 
As far above this clay and organs groſs, 
As Jeſus' throne is far above his croſs, 


A. As at the concluſion of laſt chapter, 
we explained a little wherein the greateſt 
happineſs and miſery of ſoul muſt be ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt, ſo this is the place to con- 


fider the ſame matter with reſpect to the 


body. 

W. Methinks I can ſupply that, by re- 
fleting on what was ſaid on the other, and 
viewing the ſtate and exerciſes of the body 
and ſenſes much in the ſame way, viz. That 

all of theſe be in a ſound and good condi- 
tion, and employed on the molt proper ob- 
jets, in the moſt agreeable manner; parti- 
cularly, that the eye-ſight be ſo ſtrong and 
clear, as unweariedly to behold the grand 


and beautiful material works of God: that 


the ear be quick and harmonious, and often 
employed in hearing the moſt excellent diſ- 
courſes, or raviſhing heavenly muſic: that 
even the leſs noble ſenſes, which are chiefly 
- uſeful now to make us diſcern and reliſh 
proper aliments, be ſo refined and lively, as 
to receive the pureſt delight from the ſweet- 
neſs of the trees of life and paradiſe of God, 
or whatever ſhall be the means of ſupport- 
ing an immortal body. And laſtly, feeling 
ſuch perfect health, vigour and activity, 
with ſueh employment of them through 
the whole body, as to give more ſtrong de- 
light in every part, than we are now ca- 
pable of enjoying in any one. But you muſt 


take up the theme: for I am like to bewil- 


der myſelf in the thoughts of ſuch felicity. 
A, No wonder, when we conſider what 


an apoſile ſays 1 Cor. ii. 9. If indeed our 
bodies after the reſurrection, were to have 
the ſame conſtitution and uſes as here, it 
would be more eaſy to conceive wherein 
the completion of that ſort of happineſs 
muſt conſiſt. But ſince the bodies of ſaints 
hereafter, are declared to be ſpiritual, like 
the angels or Chriſt's glorious body; it is 
impoſlible for us now to be very particular, 
as to the ingredients of which the felicity of 
glorified bodies ſhall conſiſt. Dr. T. Bur- 
net, in the book before referred to, ſeems to 
be againſt all organs in reſurrection- bodies, 
ſuppoſing the whole ſhall be a ſort 'of flame 
or light, which is hard to conceive. 

NM. As I remember, that author allows 
the glorified body will have all our preſent 
ſenſes in higher perfection, and probably o- 
thers that we now have no notion of, which 
I alſo expect. 

G. And I ſuppoſe you will not think 
the addreſs in the laſt ſix verſes amiſs; as 
we are all given, more or leſs, to value bo- 
dily pleaſures, and appearances in this low 
ſcene, more than we ought. How inconſiſt- 
ent is it in thoſe who believe a reſurrection, 
and eternal ſtate of the body as revealed in 
ſcripture, to be ſo anxious for the tranſient 


health, beauty or figure in this life; and to 


neglect the graces and virtues of piety, mo- 


deſty, truth, and goodneſs, which adorn the 


whole perſon in the cyes of beſt judges here, 


and are neceſſary for eterval glory? 


Q 
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Chap. XIV. 


| Refurreflion of Bodies. 


Like light to range through the creation wide, 
And ev'ry work to view-on ev'ry ſide, 


In ceaſeleſs health, and in eternal youth; 
To be all eye, all ear, all life and mouth, 


- 


And Son with Spirit face to face deſcry. 
Who would theſe happineſſes grand infure ? 


To ſee and hear and praiſe the father high, 


Muſt now live holy, keep their bodies pure, 
Shun actions cruel, impious and unchaſt, 
Elſe they muſt fink in dreadful pit at laſt ; 


From whence no maſſes, nor prieſt-craft can ſave, 
Nor bold and barren faith apt to deceive. 


W. You begin this almoſt in the words 
of our friend Dr. Burnet; and give another 
hint whence the happineſs of ſaints in glo- 
rified bodies will proceed, viz. their uncon- 
fined motion, and viſion uſually called bea- 
tific. 

A. I by no means follow any one doc- 
tor, or am opinionative as to the particulars 
of that felicity ; but only allude to ſome of 
the ſublime expreſſions of ſcripture, of that 
author, of Addiſon's Cato, of Dr. Watt's 
Sermons, and Sir Iſaac Newton's Scholium 
at the end of his Optics. And as we have 
before taken a ſhort view, of future happi · 
neſs as to ſoul and body ſeparately, I would 
here glance at their united felicity, and con- 
traſt it with the miſery of future puniſh- 
ment. Thus, ſuppoſing all the faculties and 
powers of mind and body, in the higheſt 
ſtrength, order and purity, the compleat 
happineſs of the righteous will conſiſt in the 
molt agreeable place, company, exerciſe and 
duration. 1. The place of habitation for 
glorified ſaints, is a moſt ſplendid and con- 
venient city, with gardens, fountains, and 
every celeſtial ornament, Rev. xxi. 10.—27. 
Whereas the abode of the wicked is repre- 
ſented, as a moſt diſmal pit or dark and hi- 
deous priſon. 2. The ſociety of ſaints a- 
bove, will be all the divine perſons, all the 
beneficent angels, all the holy and charitable 


men that have been in the world, from A- 
dam to the laſt day. See Heb, Xii. 22.— . 
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While the company of reprobates ſhall be 
nothing but monſtrous cruel devils, fierce 
ugly men, and their own tearing paſſions. 
3+ The exerciſe and employment of friends 
of God in heaven, will be, to ſurvey the 
works of creation, providence and redemp- 
tion; to ſee God and their Saviour as he is, 
to love, to adore, and to praiſe him with joy 
unſpeakable; to hold moſt delightful con- 
verſe with condeſcending angels, and moſt 
unreſerved friendſhip with all the ſons of 
light : whereas the children of Belial in hell, 
can have no other employment, but to con- 
{ler their paſt lives with regret, their Ma- 
ker with trembling, and themſelves with 
horrible ſhame and diſmay; to bite and be 
bitten among ſcorpions, worms or devils, 
and ſcorched as with the moſt piercing 
flames. Theſe are ſome of the ſcriptural i- 
mages of the perdition of ungodly men. 
But, 4. What muſt inexpreſſibly enhance 
the joy of the glorious ſituation, ſociety 
and entertainments of ſaints, is this circum- 
ſtance or property, that they are all eter- 
nal; ſo far from decaying or changing to 
the worſe, that they will be brightening, en- 
larging and improving for ever and ever. 
This is happineſs indeed! As to a parallel 
of miſery, may every one avoid the danger 
of it, by flying from ſin to true Chriſtianity -. 
C. Your caution, in the two laſt verſes, 


againſt truſting to ſuperſtitious rites, or pre- 


ſumptuous dead faith, is good and neceſſary. 


g- CHAP. XV. 


Findl Judgment, © 
BEHOLD the 1 aflize! | 


Which Chriſt foretells; how with a thief's ſurpriſe; 

That awful day will come ! 'The heav'ns and earth 

Shall be convuls'd in more than fecond birth ! 

The world in flames! when he the judge appears, [1 
Cloathed in majeſty which nature fears; 

With hoſts of angels to call up the dead, 

By archangelic voice and trumpet dread ! 

When all of ev'ry age and ſtate muſt come, 

To ſtand their trial and receive their doom. 10 
Like two vaſt flocks collected on each hand 

They hear their thoughts, words, acts intirely ſcann'd: 

Detected ev'ry thing by double book, 

Which God and conſcience of their conduct took 


W. When you have deſcribed the eter- 
nal ſtate both of good and bad men, there 
appears little occaſion for a chapter on the 


final judgment. Eternity contains every 


motive, and other circumſtances diſappear in 
its view. Beſides, 1 don't think that in this 
you follow the order of nature, where judg- 
ment muſt go before eternity. Nor do you 
mention death, which is prior to both. 
A. I would much rather chuſe to illuſ- 
trate the matter, than to vindicate the form 
or order of this eſſay; yet we ſhall neglect 


no viſible objection that we have room to 


difcuſs. Firſt then, I grant the all- con tain- 
ing nature of eternity in itſelf, and yet 
maintain that other motives to duty are by 


no means needleſs. * Such plainly is our 


corruption or weakneſs here, that all argu- 
ments and views are ſcarce ſufficient to 
move us to what is right. Eternal recom- 
pences to attentive and cool reafon, are in- 
deed the higheſt and moſt powerful motives; 
but to creatures of our make, who natural- 


ly regard public honour and ſhame very ſen- 


fibly, ſuch a ſcriptural delineation of the 
great aſſize as is here given, with the cir- 
cumſtances of ſurpriſe, majeſty, univerſali- 
ty and impartial juſtice cannot be uſeleſs ; 


but is wiſely calculated to have the moſt” 
powerful influence on the hearts and lives 


of mankind. 

C. You have ſaid enough of the nature 
and uſefulneſs of the revelation of a judg-' 
ment to come, eſpecially as Mr. Sherlock, 
who writes ſo well on death, explains and 
enforces this ſubject ſo fully. 

G. As this is a matter of pure revelatĩ 
on, I ſhall refer to the principal texts, in 
the order they are glanced at above, Mat. 
xXiv. 42.—44. 2 Pet. iii. 10.12. 1 Theſſ. 
iv. 16. Mat. xxv. 31.—33. and Rev. xx. 
12, 13. But though death is both naturally 
prior to judgment, and the conſideration 
thereof very uſeful for exciting us to good 
practices; yet it falls not to be inſiſted on 
here with the reſurrection and manner of 
the laſt judgment: becauſe it is not, like 
theſe, peculiar to Chriſtian revelation; but, 
as a natural ſource of morality, is reſerved 


for its place in another book or eſſay, "© 


W. But you ſtill negle& the order of 
time in that way of doing. 

A. In ſyſtematic proſe-writing, that 
might be blameable ; but in any ſort of poe- 
try, ſuch order is often neither neceſſary, 
nor proper. The rhimeſter even in didactie, 
which is the ſimpleſt kind of poeſy, may 
lawfully ruſh into the midſt of his ſubject, 
and bring in the material events or argu- 
ments, as the ſpirit of inſtraQion leads hint. 


Chap. XV. 


M. Theſe three books are doubtleſs poe- 
tical, as well as ſcriptural. I eaſily under- 
Nand what is meant by the two former, to 
wit, the divine knowledge or remembrance, 
and the teſtimony of our own conſciences ; 
but as to the third, I wiſh you would ex- 
plain it more diſtinctly. 

A. It ſeems to be this third book, which 
in Rev. iii. g. and xiii, 8. xx. 12. and xxi. 
27. is named the book of life, and Lamb's 
book of life; and in Pſal. Ixix. 28. is called 
The book of the righteous. It may be un- 
derſtood as a great roll, in which are writ- 
ten the names of all, who are in the divine 
mercy, qualified for eternal life; at the ſame 
time containing the joyful ſentence, which 
will then be pronounced in their favour. 
As the New Teſtament plainly declares, 
That Jeſus in his glorious body fhall be 


judge, I ſee no abſurdity in our underſtand- 


ing this book literally, though the other two 
be ſomewhat fignrative. Or, if this be 
thought too low, we may by this book or 
roll underſtand, the determination or ſen- 
tence of the great Judge, made known to 
men by himſelf or the miniſtry of angels. 
W. I fee indeed, that the matter of the 
ſentence to be pronounced both on good and 
bad men, which you expreſs nearly in words 
of ſcripture, is the moſt effectual that can 
well be imagined, for exciting mankind to 
mercy and beneficence, and for reſtraining 
them from inhumanity: but I dont ſee that 


Final Judgment. 87 
A third book alſo where are writ the names, 
Of ſaints abſolv'd and freed from penal flames. 
Till this be read, the juſt may juſtly fear: | 
But then, with honour great, and joy, they'll hear, 
* Come bleſs'd of God! enter your endleſs reign, 
* Becauſe ye kindly helped me or mine.“ 

But when the ſentence of the wicked ſounds; 

“ Depart, ye curſed ! to infernal grounds 

% For ye neglected ev'ry office kind: 

* And now, with devils muſt for ever grind !” 
Who can expreſs the dread ! which prays the huge 
Mountains, or rocks to whelm them from the judge ! 
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it gives ſo plain or ſtrong a ſanction to faith 
and devotion. 

G. Theſe in their genuine nature are in- 
ſeparably joined, ſo that mentioning one of 
them is in a manner naming both. And 
you'll obſerve, that this deſcription of the 
laſt judgment in Mat. xxv. is the applicati- 
on of two parables, inſtructive indeed to all 
mankind, but eſpecially ſuited to the Jews 
whom he was then teaching. Our bleſſed 
Saviour therefore, when ſpeaking of this 
argument to ſuch perſons, moſt wiſely and 
properly, mentions thoſe parts of the aw- 
ful ſentence which are moſt adapted to a- 
waken them; though there is little doubt, 
but perſons of different bad characters, ſnall 
have ſentence denounced againſt them ſuit- 
ed to their diſſerent vices. True faith and 
devotion infallibly render their poſſeſſors 
kind and beneficent, like the object of their 
belief and worſhip: but if any be kind and 
merciful, and yet reject the Chriſtian faith 
and worſhip when tendered to them, (which 
is ſcarce credible) without doubt they ſhall 
be condemned for their impiety | 

C. I ſee well, that the Pharaſaic 22 
ter of bigotry and ſuperſtition. not only op- 
poſes true faith and devotion; but the hy- 
pocriſy therewith connected, is deſtructive 
of all humane offices. And the two laſt of 
your awakening verſes, I perceive are taken 
from Rev. vi. 16, 17. FO 
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An Eſay on Religion. 
How wiſe the painting of this ſolemn ſcene; 


For ſpur to good, and evil to reſtrain ? 
By hopes and fears the greateſt and the beſt 


Our headſtrong paſſions to quell and reſiſt. 
By ſhame and honour, public and moſt ſtrong, 


That move both princes and the vulgar throng ; 
To work in virtue and each godly deed, 
By which all judg'd we thrice five times do read, 


And on the whole of future ſtate and place, 
Socicty, employment, and the race 
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Of endleſs durance, to the pure and bad, 
Can equal motives poſſibly be had? 


W. In this concluſion, and improvement 


as preachers call it, of final judgment and e- 


ternity, I ſee you take notice how well 
theſe arguments, and the ſcriptural paint- 


ing of them, is adapted to work on man- 


kind of every condition, to move them by 
the ſtrongeſt handles of hope and fear, ho- 
nour and ſhame. That ſeems all very plain 
and proper; but I think this line is darker, 

By which all judg'd we thrice five times 

do read. 

would it not have been more clear and uſe- 
ful, to have repreſented who is to be the 
judge? Chriſt : who are to be judged? All 
men, and alſo angels: What is to be the 
rule of judgment? The laws of God and 
our Saviour: What ſhall be the iſſue or 
conſequence of that judgment? Eternal re- 
wards and unutterable puniſhments ſuited 
to the diſpoſitions and works of all. 

G. Theſe queſtions and anſwers are to 
be found in almoſt every catechiſm or ex- 
plication thereof, and may be ſeen more ful- 
ly and rationally in Sherlock on Judgment. 
And as to our reading fifteen times, that 
men ſhall be judged by, or according to their 
works; look to theſe ſcriptures, Job xxxiv, 
xo, or 11. Pfal. Ixii. 10. Prov. xxiv. 12. 
Jer. xxxii. 19. Ezek. vii. 27. Mat. xvi. 27. 
Rom. ii. 6. x Cor. iii. 8. 2 Cor. v. 10. 
Eph. vi. 8. Col. iii. 25. 1 Pet. i. 17. Rev. 
XX. 12. again 13. and xxii, 12. and you will 


underſtand the meaning, Nor do J believe 


we can find any point of doctrine, ſo often 
and fo plainly inculcated in holy writ, ſcat- 
tered through every part and thickening to- 
ward the end. 

M. I perceive it. But your four con- 
cluding lines, particularly your queſtion in 
the laſt, may alſo need ſome explanation. 

A. Theſe verſes ſum up the whole ar- 
guments drawn from futurity and the iſſue 
of the laſt judgment, which may be en- 
larged thus. 1. The ſtate of the righteous 
in ſoul and body moſt glorious, free from 
all evil, and like to bleſſed angels, nay to 
God and their redeemer: but the wicked in 
a moſt wretched ſtate, ſhameful and diabo- 
lical. 2. The place of ſaints, a paradiſe for 
delights, the grandeſt city for accommodati- 
ons, heaven the ſeat of God: but to ſin- 
ners hell, a pit dark, bottomleſs, horrible! 
3. To the good, ſociety with all wiſe and 
happy beings, with ſaints, angels, the Media- 
tor, and Father of all : but to bad, devils, 
and every odious, ſhocking creature! 4. The 
pure, to be employed in converſing with all 
created beauty, and ſeeing, adoring the bliſs- 
ful ſource of all: but the unholy, to weep 
and wail in pains unutterable, the howling 
of deſpair! 5. All theſe to be raiſed to their 
higheſt poſſibility by eternal duration. The 
good without fear, and the bad without 
hope; 

Can ſuch grand motiyes poſlibly be had! 


CHAP. XVI Chrif's Example, 


TWO other means peculiar Jeſus grants, 
To lead and ſtrengthen us in way of ſaints ; 
His pure example and his Spirit good : 
One plain and ſimple, one leſs underſtood ; 
Important both, to purify the ſoul, | 
Good habits to enforce, and bad controul, 
Behold ! and ſee, how holy one of God, 
As he commanded, ſo he cloſely trod 
The paths of goodneſs, uniform and pure, 
From his firſt youth unto his dying hour. 
How early did he ply his Father's work, 
Going to place of worſhip far as York : 
Teaching, if diſtant, that we ſhould not grudge, 
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But gratgful uſe it, if near church we lodge, 


M. When you have named this chapter, 
Chriſt's Example, why don't you treat of 
that ſubje alone? In the firſt ſix lines you 
ſpeak of two peculiar advantages of Chri- 
ſtianity, but only one of theſe is ſpoken of 
in the reſt. What is the reafon of this ir- 
regularity? . 

A. We verſifiers pretend a kind of in- 
ſpiration, which is ſometimes all the reaſon 
we can give for this or the other method 
or expreſſion; and yet this ſort of inſpira- 
tion, on a cool reviſal, muſt have ſome ſolid 
reaſon to ſhow, otherwiſe it ought to be 
changed, The particular reaſon for the con- 
junction you complain of, is, to keep up 
the grandeur of the arguments for Chriſti- 
anity, or rather of Chriſtian means and mo- 
tives to goodneſs. That of a future eternal 
Rate, in the preceding chapter, is ſo high and 
ſtrong, that any one of theſe by itſelf would 
ſink in a diſagreeable manner: but when 
they are thus joined, they ſomehow ſup- 
port the weight-and grandeur of the ſubject, 
while at the ſame time our religion conde- 
ſcends to the inferiour principles of imita- 
tion, and aid of another. | 

C. Whatever be in that, I ſee you are 
ſtill careful to expreſs the practical uſe of 
all means or arguments, But I'm afraid we 
- may be thought to imitate the Editor of Pa- 


mela too much, in commending our own 
performance. | 7 
G. Nay, Þll mention an excellence of 
that author's works, which he or his firſt 
friends forgot, namely, his giving many in- 
ſtructive patterns of female conduct both 
good and bad, which our bleſſed Lord had 
no opportunity to exemplify, And if we 
be faulty in praiſing our own methods, we 
have this advantage of that valuable author, 
that we do not. prefix ſuch commendations 
to the front of our work; but only inſcrt 
them in an obſcure place to fill up a page. 
W. You have little need of that, on 
ſuch large and uſeful ſubjects as are here 
preſented to us: particularly, the example 
of woman's ſeed, as perfectly agreeable to 
his precepts, all of a piece and conſtant from 
firſt to laſt, But in mentioning his early 
piety (which is highly important for young 
perſons of both ſexes to imitate) you uſe a 
compariſon, I think too vulgar and unde- 
termined, 
Going to place of worſhip far as York: 
if you mean from London or Edinburgh ta 
York, it is much farther than from Naza- 
reth to Jeruſalem; if from Durham or 
Newark, it is not ſo far. 
A. It can only mean a long way in ge- 
neral, But ſce and learn Luke ji, 41.31. 
I 2 
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An Eſſay on Religion, 
To earthly parents long he did ſubmit, - 


Though wiſer far; us teaching that tis fit, 


By honour and obedience, we give joy 


To them who for our good themſelves employ. 
In public teaching ſee, how bright he ſhines ! 


How great and artleſs! ſtrong in checking crimes, 


20 


From obvious nature divine things h' explains; 

From ſeeds and flow'rs, trees, jewels, rocks and rains, 
He men and manners, right and wrong declares, 

- Shews what is ſafe, and what to woe inſnares. 


Or's teaching wiſe he level'd many parts, 


Againſt traditions, and perverting arts 

Of Phariſces and Scribes, who turn'd God's laws, 
By worldly glofles to indulge their flaws : 

So juſtifies his Doctor good of Kent 


Threſhing dire pop'ry who ſuch labour ſpent, 


W. I approve your order here, which 
from the example of divine worſhip, pro- 
ceeds to that of obedience or ſubjection to 
parents. Both theſe are exuberant ſources 
of other duties, as well as moſt reaſonable 
and lovely in themſelves. As the one is 
comprehenſive of the firſt table of the law, 
ſo is the other of the ſecond; and they mu- 
tually ſupport one another. Nor is the ſo- 
lution of a difficulty, as to children when 
grown up, and become wiſer than their pa- 
rents, improper ; namely, that though ſuch 
abſolute ſubjection as in childhood be not 
then due ; ; yet honour and ſuch conduct as 
may give them comfort, is not only rea- 
ſonable toward parents and all beneficent 
ſuperiors, in the moſt advanced ſtate of 
children, but peculiarly authoriſed by the 
-pattern of our Lord. From this you come 
to his example in teaching; and L wiſh you 
had both given us a little of your philoſo- 
phy, why example has ſo great influence, 
and delincated that of our Saviour as to the 
private duties of every ſtation more fully. 

A. As to your deſiderata, they are much 
too large ſubjects for this place. The firſt, 
of imitative diſpoſitions and the power of 
cx2mple, will come in more properly in an- 


30 
other book. It flows from our ſociable 
frame, and is wiſely ordered for our more 
eaſy and effetual improvement than by 
precept only, though like other moſt uſeful 
things, it be liable to worſt abuſe in follow- 
ing bad examples. For the ather part of 
your wiſh, yourſelf obſerved juſtly that 
right diſpoſitions and behaviour toward God 
and parents, is comprehenſive of all other 
duties. This made it leſs neceſſary that our 
Saviour's conduct in private life ſhould be 
fully recorded. So from his twelfth year 
to his thirtieth, the Eyangeliſts are almoſt | 
ſilent ; but thence pretty full on his public 


M. We ſee that his public teaching, 
which you inſiſt on at ſo much length, is 
not only moſt inſtruftive to ſucceeding 
teachers, but to all Chriſtians; though it 
conſiſts moſtly of parables and ſimilitudes, 
or in arguing againſt and confuting the ro- 
guery of Scribes and Phariſees. It was ſuit- 
ed to his time. And Dr. Tillitſon well de- 
ſerves your applauſe for his frequent argu- 
ings againſt popery in his days. 

G. The parables above referred to, ſee 
in Mat. xiii. chap. vi. 28, 29. iii. 10. vil. 
6, 24.-—a7. See Bourn's Diſcourſes. 
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| Chap. XVI. Chrif®s Example, 


Of his great doctrines ſoon the muſe will ſay: 

But now rehearſe his principles ſhe may. 
To honour God, and good of men promote, 
Were his ſole aims. From theſe he ſwerved not, 
To worldly grandeur, pleaſure, or renown; 
But doing good preferr'd before a crown. 
Learn of him meekneſs and a lowly mind, 
Stedfaſt to truth, though gainſt him were combin'd, 
Herod and Pilate with the Jewiſh crew : 
Learn patience under ſuff*rings great and new, 
How wonderful his patience and good-will, 
Who prays for pardon to thoſe who him kill! 
His perfect virtues in our mortal frame, 
Encourage men's endeavouring the ſame: 
As by his living in a humble ſtate, 

His pattern reaches both to ſmall and great. 
We all may ſee the fatal influence, 
Of bad examples ev'n on men of ſenſe; 
Of good precedents equal good ſhould come, 
Moſt of the greateſt, humbleſt, beſt in one. 
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M. Here you give us large meaſure. 
Having before deſcribed the outward exem- 
plary conduct of Chrilt, you now deſcant 
on his principles or inward character laſt, 
which I think ſhould rather have been firſt. 
A. I don't contend about the order of 
firſt or laſt; but think it more natural to be- 
gin at outward behaviour, as plaineſt; and 
then to riſe to inward diſpoſitions or prin- 
ciples, which are leſs plain but more impor- 
tant. And to give the ſtronger view of 
theſe, they are expreſt both poſitively and 
negatively. Nor will you diſapprove our call 
to learn truth, meekneſs and patiguce from 
him, who gave ſuch amiable inſtances of 
them all. 

M. That is good. But may you not give 
ſome account, wherein our Saviour's ations 
are imitable by us, and wherein not? As 
it is very clear, that ſome parts of his con- 
duct neither can, nor ought to be imitated 
by us. 

A. That is partly the reaſon, why theſe 
verſes ſay more of his diſpoſitions than of 


his outward actions; becauſe his mental 
character. excepting infinite knowledge, is 
all imitable by us, and moſt engaging for 
our imitation. His condeſcenſion and love, 
his zeal for truth and againſt hypocriſy; in 
a word, all his pious and humane diſpoſiti- 
ons provoke our eſteem, and excite our imi- 
tation. But, as to his actions, though all 
holy and good, we cannot and may not 
pretend to follow him in thoſe which he did, 
either as a worker of miracles, as an extra- 
ordinary teacher, or as the divine Mediator. 

W. That may alſo paſs; but, that his 
low condition in life, ſhould make it reach 
to the great ſeems hyperbolical. 

G. Theſe expreſſions can only mean, 
that our Saviour's living ſo makes his ex- 
ample moſt extenſively uſeful, as the far 
greateſt part of mankind are in depreſt ſitu- 
ations. And his chuſing a low or humble 
ſtate, is exceedingly inſtructive to the high 
upon earth, that they may not think true 
greatneſs lies in power, riches, or ſplendor, 


but in paticntly doing good. 
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CH AP. XVI. 


Spirit of Grace, 9 


NOR leſs the influence of his Spirit mild; 

Though how he works, man knows but as a child. 

As wind blows whence we know not ev'ry morn, 

So is each perſon of the Spirit born, 

But this we know, that he who made the ſoul, 8 
Has acceſs to inform it or controul. | 

That all his workings muſt conſiſtent be, 

With nature made accountable and free. 

Partic'lar Providence and Spirit's aid, 


Who truſt, of chance and weakneſs are n't afraid. 


10 


Ev'n Pagan wiſe man ſaid, No one was great 
Without divine impulſe, he names't afflate. 
We too may ſay, No man is great and meek, 
Without this Sp'rit, enthuſiaſm in Greek. 


W. As you refer often to texts of ſerip- 
ture, I ſhall here refer to a ſet of ſermons, 
where the operations of the divine Spirit, 
and the regards which we owe to him, are 
beſt repreſented that 1 have ſeen. Theſe 
are Evans on the Chriſtian Temper, Serm. 
xiii,—xviii. And though your lines above 
appear pretty ſimple and rational, yet they 
contain arguments, both for the probability 
and manner of this Spirit's operations, that 
are new to me. Theſe I wiſh you would ex- 


plain, particularly as to the afflates and en- 


thuſiaſm that you mention, but which, I i- 
magine, might as well have been omitted. 
A. I am very ſenſible of the difficulty of 
ſetting this matter of the gracious operati- 
ons of the Spirit, in a juſt and proper light. 
But our fourteen lines now read, may be il- 
luſtrated more eaſily by the following ob- 
ſervations, viz. that we have 1. The intro- 
duction, or tranſition from our Saviour's 
example to his Spirit, declaring that the in- 
fluence of this, is at leaſt equally powerful 
with that which was inſiſted on before. 
2. We have an aſſertion of our natural ig- 


norance of the manner of the Spirit's ope- 


ration, taken from John's Goſpel iii. 8. but 
3- That we know, that Almighty God has 
acceſs to the ſoul, and that his operations 
of every kind muſt be ſuited to, or conſiſt- 
ent with our free-agency and accountable- 


neſs. 4. We have a hint of the uſefulneſs 
of faith in theſe operations or aſſiſtances, 
(with which particular Providence is joined) 
namely, for giving courage or ſtrength to 
the weak. 5. An argument for the Spirit's 
influence, and neceſſity thereof for render - 
ing men eminently good, taken from Sene- 
ca's expreſſion, of which our eleventh and 
twelfth lines are a literal tranſlation. And 
laſtly, we have a ſort of confirmation from 
the Greek word, which ſignifies the in-be- 
ing of the Deity; though in moſt modern 
languages it is generally meant of, a frantic 
or falſe pretence to heavenly direction or 
influence. | 

C. I ſee you intend to guard againſt the 
modern or bad notion of enthuſiaſm, by a- 
ſcribing meekneſs as well as great and he- 
roic actions to its influence. But yet, I ima- 
gine, that arguments fetched from a ſingle 
Pagan, aryl a criticiſm on an old word, are 
too far drawn and feeble to ſupport ſuch a 
doctrine. 

G. Theſe can only ſnow that ſuch a no- 
tion is not contrary to the natural ideas of 
mankind, while its proof flows purely from 
ſupernatural revelation. Better to diſtin- 
guiſh real from imaginary, will be further 
ſhown immediately, On this ſee Greek Le- 
xicons, and Lord Shafteſbury on enthuſi- 
aſm. 


Chap. XVII. 


Spirit of Crate. 


This Spirit, Jeſus promis'd to comfort, 
Inſtruct and ſanctify in kindeſt ſort, 


His follow'rs good; and that he ſhould be giv'n 
'To all who aſk him, to convince of fin, 


To form their hearts with love and righteouſneſs, 


And them ſupport in times of deep diſtreſs, 
He did this by great wonders in the days 
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Of apoſtolic pow'r ; and dwells always 
In hearts of juſt, and in their bodies too, 
To give them joy, pure truth, and vigour new. 


Mark ! that this very promiſe when believ'd, 
Muſt greatly fortify a ſpirit griev'd. 
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Who is ſuch coward, that he would not ſtand, 


And ſtoutly fight, who knows ſure help at hand? 
Who is ſo thankleſs, as not ſtrive t' excell, 


Knowing this Spirit deigns in him to dwell ? 


M. In this, you juſtly lay the weight of 
the argument for the reality of the divine 
Spirit's operations in the ſoul of man, upon 
the poſitive declarations and promiſes of 
Chriſt himſelf; as, indeed, had this been 
knowable, to any degree of certainty, by 
the light of nature, it could not be ranked 


among the means of goodneſs peculiar to 
Chriſtianity. 

A. That is plain enough. And you'll 
obſerve further, that the firſt ſix of theſe 
verſes, is a pure collection of ſcripture ex- 
preſſions, taken from John xiv. 16, 17. and 
27. and xvi. 5.—14. Luke xi. 13. And 
that this may not be confined to the days of 
the apoſtles and miracles, as in AQts xvi. 
25. &c. Our next four verſes allude alſo 
to Mat. xxviii. 20. 1 Cor. iii. 16. and vi. 
x9. where we are aſſured, that Chriſt by his 
Spirit ſhall aſſiſt his ſervants, and be in his 
people to the end of the world. 

W. In the laſt fix lines of what was now 
read, I ſee you uſe two arguments to prove 
the importance and uſefulneſs of theſe pro- 
miſes, introduced by a call to attention, 
Mark! but till I fear there is ſome danger 
of ſuch promiſes being abuſed to preſump- 
tion or neglect of means. 


30 


A. Undoubtedly, every good thing is 
liable to abuſe. But as meekneſs is one 
mark of the Holy Spirit's operations, hu- 


mility and diligence are others, to diſtin- 


guiſh them from bad enthuſiaſm or deluſi- 
ons. 


C. Well. I find we ſhall come to more 
clearneſs by degrees. But there is a joy in 


the Holy Ghoſt mentioned Rom. xiv. 17. 


How ſhall we diſtinguiſh that from other 
joys? | 

G. I take it thus. The kingdom of God 
there, is meant of the happy fruits of reli- 
gion in the ſoul. And there are three parts 
of felicity riſing one above another, viz, 
righteouſneſs, or conſcious integrity for the 
preſent, peace-with God in conſcience for 
the paſt, and joy in the Holy Spirit for the 
future, that is, becauſe he is promiſed, gi- 
ven, and will be in us to aſſiſt and keep us 
ſafe for the time to come. How joyful a 
thought is this, That he who hath begun a2 
good work in us, will carry it on till the 
day of Chriſt! Phil. i. 6. And the argu- 
ments in the laſt four lines are, that aſſu- 


rance of help ſtrengthens, and gratitude en- 
livens us to excell. 
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This Sp'rit of Chriſt not only witneſs bears, | 


Along with ours to drive away bad fears; 
But alſo ſtrengthens us by his wiſe pow'r, 
To know, pray, watch and conquer ev'ry hour. 


But, O beware ! leſt you this faith abuſe, 35 


* 


By vain preſumption, or neglect to uſe 

Your higheſt nat'ral pow'rs with chearful force. 
Beware ! and grieve not, nor cauſe fad divorce 
*Twixt heav'nly aid and you. For 'tis moſt ruin, 


That all the actings of the Sp'rit ſupreme, 40 


As of inferior, good or bad, are told, 
To make us watchful, firm, and humbly bold; 


That we. improving the protection ſure 


Of good, may hate, fly and reſiſt th' impure. 


C. You begin this with another expreſ- 
ſion of ſcripture that ſurely needs explicati- 
on. I can't ſay that I have a diſtinct idea of 
ſuch witneſſing, and am afraid that many 
people build wrong enthuſiaſtic notions on it. 

A. Surely you would not uſe other than 


_ expreffions of ſcripture, in deſcribing a mat- 


ter which is only known by revelation of 
that ſcripture. What was before quoted 
from the words of our Saviour, John iii. 8. 
ſhows that we can't preciſely explain the 
manner, of the divine Spirit's either work- 
ing or witneſſing in or with ours. Nor is 
there any wonder it ſhould be ſo, ſince we 
do not clearly underſtand, how our own 


- ſpirit works upon the affections of our 


hearts, or even upon our bodies in their 
growth, muſcular motion and the like. In 
theſe, it is only the effects, and ſome gene- 
ral rules and uſes, that we can pretend to 
underſtand. There are no leſs than nine 
kinds or parts of the fruit of the Spirit men- 
tioned in Gal. v. 22, 23. Our having theſe 
and walking in them, are the beſt ſcriptural 


_ evidences of our being poſſeſt of, and led by 


the Spirit of God. And on the other hand, 
there are ſeventeen oppoſite kinds of works 
in the 19th and z oth verſes of the ſame chap. 
any of which, whoever indulges or has pre- 
dominant in him, is ſubje to a very dan- 
gerous enthuſiaſm if he thinks himſelf ac- 
ted by the Spirit of Chriſt, 


M. By what is faid yon have not at all 
made it plain, how the teſtimony of the 
Spirit, and of our own conſciences differ, or 
are diſtinguiſhed. Or, whether by the wit- 
neſſing of the Spirit, you mean only the de- 
claration of the charaQters of men in ſcrip- 
ture dictated by the divine Spirit, or ſome 
ſpecial operation on our ſouls. 


G. So far as I have obſerved of late 


writers in divinity of the rational ſort, they 
ſeem, through fear of being myſtical or en- 
thuſiaſtic, as [ ſuppoſe, to take witneſſing of 
the Spirit only for the word of God, and 
our ſpirits for conſcience judging, or de- 
claring to us accordingly: but I really think 
ſomewhat more is meant by the divine Spi- 
rit's bearing witneſs, which I know not if 
I ſhall expreſs intelligibly when I ſay, That 
as ſtrong or high animal ſpirits in one, give 
quick thoughts, memory and confidence, ſo 
the divine Spirit enlarges the judgment and 


views of one's character to himſelf, and en- 


ables him to ſee clearly the graces and vir- 
tues he is poſſeſt of, not to render him pre- 
ſumptuous or mad, as much animal or ar- 
tificial ſpirits do; but to make him humble, 
watchful, and couragious in doing good and 
reſiſting evil. See Rom. viii. 16. &c. with 
beſt Commentators, and particularly Evans's 
Sermons before cited. And Owen on the 


Wa —_— 


CH A P. XVIII. Chief Laws of Chrif. 


ATTEND and ſee, what were the precepts great 
Which Jeſus taught, and urg'd by mighty ſtate, 
Of miracles, predictions, ſeyenth-day's reſt, 
Paſtors, and ſacraments, and wiſhes beſt ; 
Eternal life, and reſurrection ſure, 
Solemn account, example, Spirit pure? 

Expect you laws or doctrines grand and new ? 
This partly is and partly is not true. 
Chief happineſs of man he new defines, 
Counter the fond opinion of thoſe times ; 10 
As not conſiſting in rich indolence, 
In worldly mirth, or pow'rful ſelf-defence; 
Nor in keen paſſions, tho? their object gain'd, 
Or gold, fame, ſplendor with a conſcience ſtain'd. 


W. I have often read and heard from 
ſuch as you call rational divines, of a di- 
ſtinction, which ſeems to be of conſiderable 
moment, between the end and means of re- 
ligion. I ſuppoſe this is what you have an 
eye to, in what was now read. The ſeveral 
ſubjects of the preceding chapters, which 
you recapitulate ſo fully, being the means; 
and the laws of Chriſt, or rather our obe- 
dience to theſe laws, being conſidered as the 
end of all. But yet I think there is ſome 
inconſiſtency in making laws the end, and 
ſome of theſe particulars, eſpecially eternal 
life, the means to ſuch an end. I would de- 
fire to ſee that diſtinction cleared. 

A. That may beſt be done by another 
diſtinction both of means and ends, viz. as 
relating either to perſons, or to diſcoveries 
and inſtitutions. The good of perſons is the 
end of all doQtrines and laws. But whatever 


is called a ſubordinate end, is at the ſame 


time a mean toward a higher end. The ſu- 
preme end of all is the moſt extenſive good 
of creatures, which is inſeparably joined, or 


the ſame thing with the glory of God. The 


end immediately ſubordinate to this, and a 
neceſſary means of it, is the obedience of 
creatures to the divine laws, Theſe laws 
need means to enforce them; ſuch as, the 
arguments from miracles and prophecies to 
engage our belief of their divine authority; 


ſabbaths, paſtors, prayers and ſacraments to 
excite us to lay them ſeriouſly to heart; 
Chriſt's example and Spirit to lead and en- 
courage us to obedience; and laſtly, the re- 
ſurrection, final judgment and eternal ſtate, 
or rather the publications of theſe, are 
ſtrong means to move us to regularity by 
our hopes and our fears. So that though e- 
ternal life, as the endleſs happineſs of per- 
ſons, be a high or ſupreme end; yet the re-: 
velation of that felicity, is juſtly ranked a- 
mong means of religion. 

M. I remember ſome practical rules, as 
to theſe means and ends; namely, that we 
muſt neither neglect the means of religion, 
nor reſt in them as the end. 2. That we 
we ſhould value theſe means ſeverally ac- 
cording to their influence, or ſervice toward 
the great end. 3. That in competitions, 
ends are to be preferred to means. 4. That 
all means and ſubordinate ends, are to be uſ- 
ed and purſued in order to the ultimate end. 
5. That this ſovereign end is habitually to 
be kept in view. | 

A. That is the ſum indeed. And you 
cannot miſs to obſerve, that the latter part 
of the verſes above, is intended to intro- 
duce a paraphraſe on the beatitudes, by re- 
jecting the common worldly notions which 
oppoſe theſe divine maxims of our Saviour, 

W. Very plain. You'll read more, 
1 
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As he eternal life brought to clear light ; 1c 
In God and it, he happineſs lays right : | 
On what is needful, or an uſeful mean, 
To qualify us beſt for joys of heav'n. 
In being humble, temper'd for poor ſtate ; | 
Such ſwift will learn his rule and goodneſs great. 20 
* Happy are they who fin and trouble mourn ; 
It to their virtuous comfort ſoon ſhall turn. 
© Bleſt are the mild and meek diſpaſſionate; 
*© Ev'n on the earth they'll likely hold good ſtate, | 
„Happy are they who pant for righteouſneſs ; 25 
“Their honeſt labours ſhall have good ſucceſs. 
*© Bleffed are they who mercy warm maintain; 
* 'They mercy ſhall from God and man obtain. 


M. You, having before rejected the low 
principles of action that prevail ſo much in 
the world, here further introduce your 
paraphraſe on our Saviour's words, by ſhew- 
ing how juſtly theſe maxims are founded on 
his great doctrines of God and eternal life. 
I ſce likewiſe, that theſe maxims may well 
be named laws as well as beatitudes, as each 
of them contains both an important duty 
and a powerful argument of double bleſſed. 
neſs. But 1 wiſh you would give an account 
of the order and connexion of theſe beati- 
tudes, as you did on the ten command- 
ments and Lord's prayer. 

A. I do not indeed perceive ſo much of 
a Chain, or ſyſtematic order, in this divine 
paſlage, as in the other two you mentioned. 
But Mr. Blair, who publiſhed a good ſet of 
diſcourſes on the whole ſermon” on the 
mount, alledges with much probability, that 
theſe ſeveral maxims are eſpecially levelled 
againſt ſo many prejudices of the Jews, as 
to the nature of the Meſſiah's kingdom. 
Whatever may be in this, there is evident- 
ly a connection and ſuitableneſs, between e- 
very diſpolition commended and the kind of 
_ happineſs thereto annexed. Thus, ip the 
firſt, Mat. v. 3. An unambitious or humble 
ſpirit, is a leading qualification for teach- 
ableneſs, obedience, and felicity in all men, 
tho? it likely had a primary view to oppoſe 
the notion of a temporal kingdom and riches 


under the Meſſiah, among the Jews. The 
like may be ſaid of the ſecond paradox, as to 
the gay of mankind, and ſelfiſh Jews. The 
third is taken from Pſal. xxxvii. 11. As 
indeed the whole breathes much of the Spi- 
rit of David and Solomon, in their ſublime 
and uſeful, but unconnected ſayings. 

C. You expreſs the diſpoſition in the 
fourth beatitude, by panting inſtead of hun- 
ger and thirſt, both for rhime, I ſuppoſe, 
and to repreſent earneſtneſs more emphati- 
cally. To pant is to ſtruggle, as it were, for 
breath, which we need more conſtantly than 
even meat and drink. But there is another 
thing that I ſee little or no reaſon for, viz. 
your varying the word bleſſed into happy, 
or contracting it into bleſt. 

A. I own the reaſon of that is little: 
but being ſome little, it ought not to be o- 
verlooked. It may ſerve both to engage at- 


tention, and make readers better take the * 


ſenſe of theſe divine maxims. Or even an 
euphonic advantage ſhould not be deſpiſed; 
though I am far from the niceneſs which 
Mr. Pope propoſes in one of his letters, I 
think to Mr. Walſh. 

W. Euphonic I ſuppoſe is a Greek word 
like enthuſiaſtic, but of a better ſound. And 
the fifth beatitude is ſcarce a paradox at all, 
* Bleſſed are the merciful for they ſhall ob- 
* tain mercy.” I think it well expreſſed in 
your two laſt lines, 


Chap. XVIII. 


M. Having made ſome obſervations on 
five of the beatitudes, the three now read 
ſcarce need explication, or if any want a large 
illuſtration, they will find it in Blair's or 
Blackhall's Sermons on Mat. v. 3.—12. 
I would have you here explain the diffe- 
rence *twixt principles, motives and ends in 
religion. You did it as to means and ends 
before; but principles I thought you men- 
tioned in too undetermined a way. 

A. Very true! That was in the begin- 
ning of our laſt chapter, page 61. And it is 
proper now to ſupply that defect. For this 
purpoſe, you'll obſerve, that principles in 
general, mean the firſt or chief and leading 
parts of any doctrine or ſubject, as in Bp. 
Wilkin's principles of natural and revealed 
religion, and Sir Iſaac Newton's principia 
mathematica philoſophiae naturalis, two of 
the moſt original books, I think, that have 
been wrote on important ſubjects in theſe 
latter ages, if we don't except ſome of Sir 
Fr. Bacon's. ; 

C. I think theſe are out of our road. 
You may return to your ſubject or diſtinc- 
tions. 

A. Principles are of two kinds, as we 
obſerved formerly on ends, viz. as they be- 
long either to perſons or to doctrines. Prin- 
ciples in a perſon are his fixt and leading 
ſentiments or judgment. If one have none 
of theſe, or be unfixt in them, he is a man 
of no principle; if they be very wrong, he 
is a man of bad principles; and if they be 
rational and ſteady, he is a man of good 


Chief Laws of Chriſt, 67 LN 
Happy are they whoſe hearts are pure and clean 
& God ſhall by them be now and ever ſeen, 30 
6 Bleſs'd are the men who peace and love promote; 
The honour of God's ſons ſhall be their lot. 
„Happy are they who ſuffer in Chriſt's cauſe 
© Great their reward in heav'n by his good laws.” 
Hence, brethren, learn in God and heav'n to ſeek, 35 
Your laſting happineſs; and thither creep, 
Through the low gate of humble, patient mind 
The only way ſure good and bliſs to find. 


principles. Again, motives contain every 
argument, conſideration, principle and end 
that do, or ſhould move perſons to their 
duty. When one is moved even to what is 
materially good, by wrong or improper con- 
ſiderations, he is ſaid to act from bad mo- 
tives, and his actions as to himſelf are not 
good: when one is puſhed to bad actions by 
irregular motives, his actions are intirely 
bad: but only good actions proceeding from 
good and laudable motives, are truly good. 
Of ends, we ſaid before, they are one kind 
of motives. 

M. But as you are now upon the chap- 
ter of laws, are not they alſo principles or 
motives of action. 


G. Yes certainly, they are both. Pre- 


cept and ſanction are the two eſſential parts 
of every law. The preceptive part lays 
down the principles. The truth, reaſon- 
ableneſs, and authority of thoſe being fix- 
ed in the mind, become active principles or 
motives. And, as to ſanctions or promiſes 
and threats, either expreſt or implied, they 
are all of the motive kind. Of theſe bea- 


titudes in particular, I would ſay, that tho? 


they are not delivered in form as laws, yet 
they are virtually ſuch ; each of them con- 
taining one precept, rule, or direction; and 
two arguments or motives. Thus, in the 
firſt above, the rule is, Be pure in heart: 
one inducement is, That it is bliſsful or 
happy in itſelf, or at preſent to be fo; an- 
other, That ſuch ſhall hereafter be bleſt in 
ſceing God, 
12 
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But the great old commandment and the new, 


Is, God to love moſt high, and others too, 


40 


This from the firſt down through all ages ran, 
The plaineſt, greateſt, happieſt act of man. 
This Jeſus has confirm'd by word and deed: 
Let no man it neglect for ſubtile creed. 


Of this great maſter, hear two ſpecial friends, 
Define God, love; and ſay, He who maintains 


45 


Perpetual love, in God his dwelling hath; 
And of all duties holds the ſureſt path. 
Who would not love him, who is ſpotleſs love? 


Who can him love, but liker to him prove ? 


50 


And liker pleaſe him, and obey his will; 
Whereby this love will duty all fulfil, 
Fulfil with pleaſure, and thence happy be, 


In mutual confidence and amity ? 


Ci. You have omitted to conſider the 
| beatitudes, as a deſcription of the chief good, 
which is a light they may be viewed in, per- 
haps rather than as chief laws of Chriſt, 

A. I don't think that is fo juſt. The 
Stoĩcs indeed, placed the final good of man, 
or ſummum bonum in virtue alone; and they 
who are of that opinion, will naturally take 
theſe maxims of our Saviour tor a confirma- 
tion thereof againſt the Epicureans, who 
held pleaſure to be the higheſt good. Burt, 
this we before conſidered as an exceedingly 
complex matter ; and our ſentiments there- 
dn, both for ſoul and body, ſeparately and 
_ Jointly, are ſet down on the 532, 54, and 55 
pages. But if any one particular was to be 
taken for this chief good, the love, or 
which is the ſame thing, the enjoyment of 
God, is that particular. It ſuch a genius as 
Cicero, methiaks, had lived to be as well 
acquainted with the four Evangeliſts, as he 
was with the writings of Ariſtotle, Varro, 
Poffidonius, and Epicurus; what a noble 
compoſition would he have made De Fini- 
bus Bonorum et Malorum, inſtead of the 
dry diſputes which we have in his books 
dnder that title? 

M. Your commendation of love, in the 
ficſt five lines above, is good: nor is the 


. i. 8. 


caution in the 6th verſe unneceſſary. And 

it is proper, in illuſtrating the chief precept 
of the beſt religion, that you inſiſt on the 

moſt amiable character of God as given by 

his beloved apoſtle John, 1 Epiſt. iii. 8. 

and 16. But 1 think you breed ſome ob- 

ſcurity by mingling him and St. Paul, 

Rom. xiti. 8,— 10. 
God as love, needs explication. 

A. A little obſcurity to whet attention, 
perhaps is not amiſs, as Solomon hints in 
But whoever reads the texts 
you have mentioned, rannot be at a loſs to 
underſtand the matter tolerably. And on 
looking back to page g, he may diſcern how 
emphatical the word Love is to diſplay the 
whole moral character of God. 

C. I ſee well, how ſtrong an argument 
that is, to our love of God, of one another, 
and to every duty; as you argue in a plain 
enough climax or chain, in your verſes end- 
ing with friendly pleaſure and happineſs, 
But, to my ear, your ſound does not cor- 
reſpond with the ſenſe in theſe queſtions. 

G. I diſcern little or no diſſonanee. And 
pity it is, if love and its effects be not ex- 
preſt with ſome harmony! other ſcriptures, 
beſide the two already quoted, ſee in Mat, 
XXIi. 37,—40. 1 John ii. 7, 8. and v. 3, 


And the definition of 


w 


(| 


Chap. XVII. 


A. The grounds and fruits of love to 
God and one another are thus ſung; and 
we ſhall explain them more methodically, 
by obſerving, that love cannot otherwiſe be 
commanded, or enforced by authority, than 
to engage us in reſiſting contrary paſſions, 
and in viewing properly the grounds of our 
regard to any object. In God there are two 
richeſt grounds for our love, viz. The in- 


| finite perfection and glory of his nature, 


and the perpetual bounties of his provi- 
dence and grace. The firſt fixeth our high- 
eſt eſteem, admiration and praiſe: the ſe- 
cond demands our warmeſt gratitude, ado- 
ration and obedience This laſt, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, is an eſſect of love. Application 
to, delight in, and imitation of God, are o- 
ther valuable fruits of our love to him. In 
a word, all kinds of our higheſt ſentiments 
and pureſt affections find a moſt worthy ob- 
je for them in God: only towards him 
compaſſion can have no place. His infinite 
excellencies and exuberant goodneſs are the 
firmeſt grounds of every ſuperlative regard 
to him. But toward creatures, our love 
muſt go out much otherwiſe. We muſt e- 
ſteem them with reſtriction, deſire with cau- 
tion, be grateful with limitation, imitate 
with order, and delight with reſerve. 

C. I think you play the rhetorician in 
theſe words, more than the poet in your 
rhimes. You have indeed, ſaid ſomething 


diſtinct on the grounds and effects of our 


Chief Laws of Chriſt. 69 
Ev'n towards men, much tainted and deform'd, 55 
By love to God our hearts will ſoft be turn'd 
That where we cannot, ought not to delight, 
We yet will pity, and them wiſh more right. 
Good Jeſus teaches higheſt, pureſt love 
To God alone; which differently ſhould move, 1 
To friends, to good. to benefactors kind; 
To parents, children, country, and the blind, 
Where fondneſs and delight may not take place, 
We pity owe to worſt of human race. 
Ev'n to our bitter'ſt foes we ſhould wiſh well, 65 
As we with rebels“ Saviour hope to dwell. 


ſhould have our good wiſhes for Chriſt's 


love to God; but of that to our neighbours, 
you have only given ſome general negatives 
that rather amuſe than inſtru, which ſeems 
to me the caſe in all flouriſhes, however 
pointed, 

A. You criticiſe pretty nicely. But in- 
deed, 1 did not deſign the generals you 
complain of, as a deſcription of due love to 
our neighbours, but as a foil to our ſketch 
of the unlimited regards we owe to the ſu- 
preme Being. Yet ſince you ſeem to deſire 
it, I ſhall lecture a little on the different 
kinds and degrees of love that we owe to - 
mankind. Thus, eſteem, delight and imita- 
tion ought-to be exerciſed only toward the 
good, and that in proportion to their real 
goodneſs. Gratitude is due to all benefac. 
tors, and tends to ſpread beneficence among 
men; but the neglect of grateful returns is 
moſt odious, as tending to baniſh generous 
actions from ſociety. Compaſſion or pity, 
which is argued for in the firſt four verſes 
above, ought to comprehend all that are in 
diſtreſs without exception, but the more Vir- 
tuous any one is, he is intitled to the ten- 
derer ſympathy. The wicked and injurious 


fake, as is urged in the two laſt verſes. 

M. The degrees of good will, which is 
ſtrictly meant by love, are pretty juſtly e- 
numerated in your four middle verſes a- 
bove. See Eph. v. 1, 2. 1 John iv. 21. 


Mat. V. 44.—46. 
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In Chriſt, of words and deeds the ſoul is love, 

Through this, the warmeſt zeal doth kindly move: 

But fierce religions which theſe laws deſtroy, 

Are from below, not from the ſource of joy. 79 
For outward conduct toward men, he gives 

This golden rule (in tongue and heart it lives) 

* Whate'er you would that men ſhould do to you, 

If you were in their place, ſo to them do.“ 

Not bad revers'd ; whatever you would blame, 75 

If others did to you, from that abſtain. 

Theſe and like precepts of man's Lord and mind, 

In following books more fully you may find. 


W. You have before mentioned love to 
friends, as enjoined by Chriſt next to our 
love of God: but I have heard an objection, 
'That neither friendſhip, nor the love of 
one's country is recommended in the New 
Teſtament. 

A. That inſinuation of Lord Shafteſbury 
is anſwered in one of Foſter's ſermons, 
which ſhews, That all that is truly good in 
theſe affections, is plainly enough inculcated 
by our Saviour ; and that not only the Jews, 
but mankind in general, need more to have 
their hearts opened and enlarged, as is the 
tendency of the Chriſtian precepts to do, 
than ſhut and confined, as is too often the 
effect of human friendſhips or patriotiſm : 
but that Jeſus exemplified true friendſhip, 
John xix. 26, 27. And love of his country, 
Mat. xxili, 39. f 

C. Well. But you inſiſt ſo much upon 
love as the ſoul of Chriſtianity, that I'm a- 
fraid you may be thought to vilify faith. 

A. Nay, I endeavour to magnify and 
multiply Chriſtian faith. I have all along 
been ſetting forth the beſt arguments I 
could for its truth, and that in the very 
firſt lines now read, where Chriſtianity is 
commended, as allowing zeal indeed, but 
zeal ſo tempered with love, that fierceneſs 
and perſecution may be aboliſhed. This is 
intended for recommending pure Chriſtia- 
nity both to = faith and love of mankind, 
Could I do it more rationally, warmly and 


effectually, I would with all my heart; and 
at the ſame time would diſcourage cruel bi. 
gotry, under whatever pretence it may be 
maſked, 

M. That puts me in mind of a ſaying 
of good Abp. Tillotſon, who notices ſome- 
where, that Bellarmine ranks up, I think, 
fifteen marks of a true church, but forgot 
charity or love, which is worth them all, 
1 Cor. xiii. 1,—3. 

G. Let me lecture a little on the golden 
rule, as you call it, in Mat. vii. 12. Tho? 
that good Doctor, as alſo Blackhall, Blair 
and others have ſermons on it. You reſtrict 
it to outward conduct or deeds to one ano- 
ther, owning however that it reaches to the 
words and thoughts, which is well expreſt 
by its living there. It is no preciſe directo- 
ry what we ſhould do or avoid; but its ex- 
cellence and uſefulneſs lies in calling us to 
change places with our neighbour in our 
thought, that ſelfiſh biaſſes may be remoy- 
ed, and we enabled to attend impartially to 
the dictates of reaſon and juſtice. For this 
impartiality it is an excellent mean; and is 
rather more plain in the negative way, 
which an emperor of Rome admired ſo 
much that he uſed it as the beſt motto or 
inſcription, uot tibi fieri nonvis, alteri ne 
feceris. Finally, this chapter is concluded 
by referring to other books on morality, 
which you intend to publiſh if this is ap- 
proved, 


J 
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CHAP. XIX. Excellnte and Thuth s anfg. 


A LL theſe together lay, and then you'll have, 
The beſt religion that wiſe heart can crave, 

Let any one produce a ſet of laws, 

More recommending goodneſs void of flaws 
More recommending all moſt worthy acts 

By rules conſiſtent, and well witneſs'd facts: 
The muſe to pledge her promiſe will be bold, 
To ſing that new religion, not this old. 

As temperance and exerciſe clear blood, 
And health to bodies give; as muſic good 
Refines the ſpirits; juſt ſex- love the ſoul; 
Science the mind, bad paſſions to controul; | 
Free ſtate, and poliſh'd converſe raiſe the man : 
All theſe at once Chriſt's laws and worſhip can. 


M. You begin this laſt chapter on reli- 
gion gravely enough, and ſum'up the evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity in a ſprightly manner 
to my fancy: but your argument in the 
=th and 8th lines, ſeems too low. 

A. I cannot ſee that. As poetry and 
poverty generally go together, ſuch as are 
not ſuppoſed to bave money to riſque, may 
very properly venture what they value more, 
their art and their honour : but indeed, that 
promiſe was only intended to expreſs the 
author's impartiality, and his confidence 
that no ſuch pure, worthy, and well-atteſted 
religion, can, or ever will be produced. 

C. In the fix laſt verſes, you give us a 
laboured and long compariſon of Chriſtiani- 
ty to a number of things, and give it the 
preference to them all. It is not unpoetical, 
but needs explanation. 

G. On it, you may obſerve ſeven im- 
proving. things, which riſe as ſo many ſteps 
to the eighth and ninth, viz. Goſpel pre- 
cepts and worſhip, which are aſſerted to be 
better than all the others, or to comprehend 
them all at once. How much the two firſt, 
temperance, and labour or exerciſe contri- 
bute to bodily health needs not be told: 
they are. both enjoined by Chriſtianity, 
x Cor. ix. 25. and iv. 12. with Rom. Xii. 2. 
How good mulic alſo chears and purifies the 
ſpirits both of body and mind is very clear: 


and is recommended by Chriſtianity, Mat. 
xxvi. 30. Eph. v. 19. Juſt affections, par- 
ticularly between huſband and wife, are 
likewiſe highly improving; and ſtrongly en- 
joined Eph. v. 33. And though litigious 
or ſophiſtical knowledge has no good cha- 
rater, 1 Cor. viii. x Yet modeſt ſcience 
of God and his works, nobly enlarges the 
mind and ſubdues the paſhons, Prov. ii. 
3.—9. 2 Pet. i. 1.—6. The ſixth and ſe- 
venth, true liberty and refined converſation 
no Briton can doubt the advantages of, for 
every kind of human improvement: and 
theſe alſo are recommended in the New Te- 
ſtament, x Cor. vii, 2t. 22. Eph. iv. 29. 
The laws of Chriſt contain alſo more com- 
prehenſive precepts of love and doing as we 
would be done by, which have a moſt uni- 
verſal good influence on the whole charac- 
ter. And laſtly, Chriſtian worſhip, when 
performed with any degree of purity and 
ſimplicity, works moſt ſweetly on the ears, 
mind, heart and life at once. 
W. I ſee now, that theſe ſix lines are 
an appeal to common ſenſe and experience, 
That temperance, muſic &c. are very im- 
proving to human nature; and then declare, 
that the Chriſtian doctrines and worſhip in- 
clude, or unite them all together. | 
A. That comes much to the fame 
thing, | f 


| 
t 


72 | An Eſay on Religion. | 
His truths and worſhip poliſh'd by free ſtate, 13 


By muſic, ſcience, converſe without hate, 


Will charm the fierceſt youth that Afric breeds, 


To kill the beaſts and leave men in their ſteads. 
Miſtake not, nor beyond all reaſon draw 
Rhetoric figures, lit'rally to give law; 20 
Or, by oppoſing dark words to the clear, ; h 
To make ſome pre-conceiv'd opinions bear : 
But by juſt criticiſm, as other writes, 
Explain with candour what this law indites ; 
And then in minds this doctrine will get place, 25 
Where-ever honeſt nature ſuits high grace, 
The learn'd will ſee; if good, th' unlearned feel, 
How this religion tends to ev'ry weal, 


W. Your repetition concerning the ef- 
ficacy of Chriſt's true doctrine and worſhip, 
is lively; and in it, I ſuppoſe, you allude to 
2 ſaying of Tertullian an African biſhop. 
And it appears you are not of the famed 
Rouſſeau's opinion on the Acagemy of Di- 
jon's Queſtion. 

A. No indeed. Though I know that in 
nations the moſt poliſhed by arts and ſci- 
ences, and in places moſt populous, luxury 
and villany are often moſt prevalent: yet 
theſe are abuſes contrary to the natural ten- 
dency of ſcience and politeneſs. And if M. 
Rouſſeau could be ſuſpected of popery, he 
would ſeem a double one, making ignorance 
the mother of virtue, as well as of devotion. 

M. As to the cayeat you give, in the 
fixth and following lines above, for inter- 
preting ſcripture, not by laying too much 
ſtreſs on figurative expreſſions, or pre- con- 
ceived notions, or giving way to biaſſes of 
vice: but to explain theſe writings, at leaſt 
with the ſame candid criticiſm as we do 0- 


ther ancient books; that is undoubtedly a 


juſt rule. But as to the controverſy, whe- 
ther reaſon, ſcripture, or the church is the 
true interpreter of ſacred writ, nothing is 
ſaid in your verſes; and it ſurely needs to 
be ſet in a clear light by ſuch as can, 

G. That is a queſtion much perplexed 


by Bellarmine and other papiſts, by ns 


Blunt in a book he calls The Oracles of 
Reaſon, and by Spinoza, or whoever was 
the author of Tractatus Theologico-politi- 
cus. But methinks, the cleareſt way of diſ- 
cuſſing it, is by conſidering the word of 
God as a ſet of laws. Now, it is plain, as 
to authoritative interpretation of laws, that 
no perſon can do it but the lawgiver; but 
as to applicatory interpretation, every one 
has a title to it, who is to judge either for 
practiſing or executing the laws. If the law- 
giver had authoriſed any particular perſon 
or church to judze or interpret for others in 
religion, ſuch a high appointment behoved 
to be very expreſs: but the poſitive laws of 
God are not only ſilent for, but plainly a- 
gainſt ſuch high power in any but Chriſt. 
See Jam. iv. 11, 12. 2 Cor. i. 24. Rom. 
XIV. 12, 13. Which ſhew that Chriſt is our 
only lawgiver in religion, that church-go- 
vernors are only helpers; and that every 
one muſt anſwer, and conſequently inter- 
pret or judge for himſelf. The church's 
high power being thus rejected, it remains 
that, under the influence of the divine Spi- 
rit, every one's reaſon mult be his active in- 


terpreter, and that the ſcripture itſelf is the 


chief means, ſubordinate to which are the 
opinions of paſtors and others. 
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$6 Chap. XIX. 


Excellence and Truth of Chriſtianity, 


73 


For faith of ſaints contend with reaſon's might, 


Whoſe faith is wrong, his life cannot be right. k 


As nat'ral law abuſed was by men, 

No wonder that God's after-law of pen, 
Should ſuffer like abuſe, without reproach 
Of him who bath reveal'd; bur offer'd both. 


To creatures free t' improve, or to neglect, 


35 


And turn, as will'd, to good or bad effect. 


That God gave one, or both, account you can, 


With equal eaſe as that he formed man; 
Who neither law perverts, till firſt himſelf 


He ſinks in ſhow, in pleaſure, or in pelf. 


W. I think your references to Blounts 
or Spinozas, or even to their anſwerers, is 
little worth; as every one ſurely may ſpend 
his time more uſefully and agreeably than 
in ſuch reading. But your concluding ver- 


ſes on the laſt page, I really think well ſaid 


and convincing. Every well - diſpoſed heart 
muſt ſee or feel the happy tendency of 


Chriſtianity, to promote both the private 


and public, preſent and future happineſs of 
mankind, wherever it is rightly underſtood 
and truly practiſed. And this will be the 
caſe, wherever nature or reaſon is uprightly 
uſed and improven in Chriſtian countries, 
to qualify for receiving divine revelation, 
this high grace. But you begin this page, 
with two lines oppoſite to Mr. Pope in his 
third ethic epiſtle, by which I think you al- 
ſo contradict an expreſſion of your own on 
the trinity. 

A. Your commendations, though out of 
their place, I will not controvert: but. the 
two firſt verſes above are taken from Jude's 
Epiſtle ver. 3. And as to Mr. Pope's verſes 
you refer to, they may be oppoſite to ours 
in turn of words, but not in ſenſe. He 
ſpeaks of modes of faith, I of faith of ſaints : 
he of fighting, viz. with violence, I of con- 
tending with reaſon's might. And thovgh 
the next words with him and us be literally 
oppolite, they are not really ſo. Faith and 
pradtice, like ſoul and body here, are ſo u- 
nited, that if one be well, the other cannot 


40 
be very ill; albeit I think faith naturally 
has the lead, and therefore my ſentiment 


fully as juſt as that great poet's, eſpecially 
as one may ſuppoſe from Ld. Bolingbroke's 


Letters on Hiſtory, that neither the poet 


nor his patron had ſuch regard to the ſacred 
records and faith, as we endeavour to prove 
juſt. Again, as to ſelf.contradiftion, the 
ſame diſtinction of contentions, as juſt now 
mentioned might remove that; but a more 
ſubſtantial anſwer is, that it is not about the 
eſſential Chriſtian doctrine or faith of the 
Trinity, that we forbid contention, but a- 
bout human explications thereof, which are 
not faith but fancies. 

C. The other lines laſt read, I ſee, are 
a plain enough anſwer to an objection againſt 
Chriſtianity ; becauſe it has been greatly a- 
buſed, as well as natural religion. Your an- 
ſwer ſeems much in the ſtrain of Butler's 
Analogy; and lands the blame on man's a- 
buſe of his free-will, You carry it abun- 
dantly far: and yet I cannot ſee, but the 
objeQtion is as ſtrong againſt man's being a 
creature of God, becauſe he has abufed him- 
ſelf; as it is againſt reaſon or Chriſtianity 
being laws of God, becauſe they are 2 
by man. 

G. I obſerve alſo, in the laſt two lines, 
an important inſtruQtion, that vanity, ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, and avarice are the great cauſ- 


es of infidelity, 
K 


— 
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An"Eſſay on Religion. 


Why was not the whole volume ſhortly wrote, 
In maxims moral, and divine: but not 
So lengthen'd out, by tedious liſts of names, 
And long hiſtoric facts of diff rent fames? 


Might not the practic part, which is the whole, 
Better been ſaid, like Life of God in Soul; , 


45 


Or more extenſive, and as void of ſtrife, 
Oeconomy been form'd of Human Life? 
Pray, firſt obſerve, may not one aſk as ſoon, 


Why time is not all day, or cloudleſs noon? 
Why are there mountains wild, or empty ſeas ? 


= 


Why does not every inch produce and pleaſe? . 
The Maker, in both kinds alike, affords 
Signs of high wiſdom, in his works and words. 


A. In theſe verſes another ſort of ob- 
jection is anſwered, taken from the ſeeming 


uſcleſsneſs of ſuch long hiſtories and ge- 


nealogies, as fill up a great part of the Bible; 


that, as practice is the chief deſign of the 


whole, it might have anſwered that purpoſe 


better, if the ſcripture had been ſhort and 


quite practical. like the two bopks referred 


to. The anſwers above, are expreſſed like 


the objections interrogatively, which I think 


is ſufficiently plain, and not inclegant. 
W. Belide the interrogative anſwers 
which you give, I think a large part of 


ſcripture being hiſtory, is wiſely and well 
adapted to human nature; as no kind of - 


Brown and other learned anſwers to Tin- 
dal; and before theſe, in the works of Light- 
foot, Spanheim and Stillingfleet, it would be 


much too tedious to enter into theſe ſub- 


jects here. I ſhall only ſay, that if any one 
can produce but halfthebulk of writings,done 
by half the number of authors, of half the 
antiquity and diſtance of time from one an- 
other, who have half as little of theſe diſſi- 
culties; I ſhall half doubt the divine excel- 
lence of the Bible. 

C. But, may not Mohamedaniſm by a 


favourable interpretation, be reconciled to 


reading ſo ſtrongly engages our attention 


to Providence and characters, that we may 


venerate the firſt, and imitate the good and 


ſhun the bad of the latter. For which rea- 


ſon one takes much more pleaſure, and I 
think may reap more advantage, in reading 


the Greck and Roman hiſtory, or even 


Telemaque and Richardſon's Works, than 


in poring on your ſyſtems, or even ſome 
bodies of morals and divinity. , But you 


have not touched ſome other objections a- 


gainſt ſcripture, drawn from various read- 
ings, apparent contradictions, obſcurity and 
the like. 


natural religion and reckoned an improve- 
ment on Chriſtianity, as this was on Ju- 
daiſm, and Judaiſm on Pagan religion? 

A. I know two gentlemen, Meſſrs Lord 
and Sale, have made attempts that way. 
But beſide internal abſurdities, which I am 
not walter enough of that language to be 
certain if they can at all be removed or o- 


vercome; propagation by the ſword, and 


want of external ſeals by prophecies or mi- 
racles, are ſuch impediments to rational be- 
lief, that the Mohamedan religion can, by 
no means, be juſtly received as authoriſed 
of heaven. It is moſt evident, that though 


- a book be conſiſtent and of good morals, if 


G. As theſe objections are fully an- 


ſwered in Philcleutherus Lipſienſis, Leland, 


it have not alſo ſupernatural confirmation, 
it cannot claim equal authority with ſuch as - 
have both, 


Chap. XIX. 


Excellence and Truth ef. Chriftianity, 4 7 5 


Firſt, morning dawn breaks on the patriarchs old; 35 

The ſame through Moſes riſes red and bold, | 

With clouds which vaniſh. as day makes advance; 

And kings with prophets in that twilight dance. 
At length the glorious ſun in Jeſus roſe, 

And ſhed pure light around on friends and foes. 60 

But ere mid-day came miſts and ſhow'rs of hail, 

And long eclipſe that threaten'd day ſhould fail; 

Till in the north there gradually appears, 

Clear ſky of light and liberty, which chears 


Some nations northward ; chief the Britiſh iſles, 65 
Where knowledge and free enqu' ry ſtill ſmiles. 

Ah! may the practice anſwer to the light ! 

Then might we promiſe that tis long to night. 


C. In illuſtrating the harmony betwixt 
the word and works of God, I ſee you run 
into a deſcription which is pretty poetical ; 
but as I imagine is not ſo proper, as it re- 
; lates. to the different periods of the church, 


rather than to the different parts of holy 
- ſcripture. - The duration of the world is 


compared to a long day, and revealed reli- 


gion to various degrees of light through 
that day. It begins to dawn in the time of 


the patriarchs. Under Moſes it comes to a 


- Rtrong red light, but darting through clouds 
. which fly. away as the ſun approaches. 
Then the ſun riſes when Jeſus appears. All 
this, tis plain, may be applied to different 
parts of ſcripture, Old and New: but what 
follows after the firſt ſix of theſe verſes, I 
neither ſee its propriety nor meaning ſo 
well, particularly what is to be underſtood 
by mid-day. 
A.. For underſtanding all theſe, you'll 
obſerve that, as in the firſt. ſax of theſe lines, 
the conformity in the progreſs of revelation 


to the work of God in light, is deſcribed; , 


ſo in the other eight, the different degrees 
of the ſucceſs of the goſpel is delineated. 
This belongs to church-hiſtory. And they 
| who would underſtand. it diſtinctly, muſt 
* conſult Turſellinus, Hornius, Spanhemiug,. 


Fleury, or Dupin in their introduQtions to 
eccleſiaſtic hiſtory; or the large works of 
Uſher, Baronius, and the Centuriatores 


| Magdeburgenſes, or Petrie and Bower. A- 
gain, as to mid-day, it plainly cannot be 


meant of the mid-time of the world; elſe it 
will ſtand much longer than is commonly 
expected: but it muſt denote the moſt ſplen- 
dent time for true religion, in its liberty 
and practice. Whether that was in the age 
of Conſtantine the Great, or is it yet to 
come, we need not be poſitive. I hope it is 
to come, as theſe verſes inſinuate. By miſts 


are ſignified the errors, or hereſies that 


ſprung up in the primitive church. By 
ſhowers. of hail, the ten perſecutions of 
Chriſtians in thoſe ages. By the eclipſe is 
meant, the dark times of popery, when the 
light' of Chriſtianity was almoſt baniſhed 
from the earth. By the clear ky or light in 
the north, is meant the reformation, which 
began in the north-eaſt of Germany, and 
ſpread over to the ſouth and weſt of, France; 
but, together with civil liberty, got its chief 
ſeat in our Britain, where (bleſſed be be its 
author!) it ſtill continues. 

W. 1 diſcern the propriety of your 
prayer or wilh in the two laſt good lines. 
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But, for wild mountains, or wide barren ſeas, ] 
On earth or ſcriptures, let this reaſon pleaſe, | 79 
God's grandeur more appears in ſeas and hills; 
His truth's confirm'd through geneologic rills. 
As light and ſhade more pleaſe and fix the eye; 
So facts with precepts more attract, and tie 
The mind to liſten, and believe the whole, 73 
As more like his, who body made and ſoul. 11 
The facts, like limbs, poſſeſs the largeſt place; 
The active ſoul pervades, but fills no ſpace. 
Man made for action is, theſe waſtes ſupply | 
Room for exertion, and his pow'rs to try. 30 
In grace as nature, all would idle be; 

If all was garden wrought, or loaded tree. 

If ſcripture all was clear and moral chain, 
This muſe, and many ſermons, would be vain. 

Hear, ſearch, believe; (religion's ſum is this) 8 5 
Love God, be humble, = ſeek endleſs bliſs. 


M. Very well! You repreſent I do 
think prettily, the advantages of ſome ſort 
of waſtes or ſhades, both on the terraqueous 
globe and in ſacred fcripture: that they 
ſerve to engage attention, promote belief, 
and give employment to the improving ac- 
tivity of mankind. ' And yet I cannot ſay 
but ſuch arguments may be more ſpecious 
than ſolid. The waſtes in nature or the 
earth, ſeem plainly a kind of puniſhment 
for the vices of men, and conſequences of 
the deluge as Dr. T. Burnet ſhews: but, 
why the like waſtes in a revelation of mer - 
cy, deſigned purely to remove vice? 

A. Whether Burnet's Theory of the o- 
rigin of mountains and ſeas be ſolid or not, 
which there is no room here to diſcuſs, it 
is certain that the preſent ſtate of the earth 
both as to land and ſea, may juſtly be con- 
ſidered as pattly punitive, but more part 
merciful; I-ſhould rather ſay chaſtiſing than 
punitive: becauſe it is all adapted, though 
by labour and hardſhips, to eorrect and im- 
prove the children of men. The revclati- 
ons of religion are indeed given on a more 


purely gracious and improving deſign than 


nature; but yet ſo as to require diligence, 
and pains in us to underſtand and improve 
by them. They are ſomewhat like a mine 
of precious medicines, which muſt be dug, 
laboratoried, and refined for uſe; or corns. 
which need to be cultivated, prepared, and 
chewed for our digeſtion and nouriſhment. 
If the author of nature, ſhould in our pro · 
ſent ſtate, ſhower ready prepared food and 
phylic from heaven among us in abundance, 
the beautiful variety of arts, employments, 
and connections in ſociety would ceaſe, and 
mankind immediately become either a mul - 
titude of angels, or a heap of drones. About 
equally inconvenient would a Bible or di- 
vine revelation be, in the form of Lom- 
bard's Sentences, Caloin's Inſtitutes, or the 
moſt regular, ſhort and plain moral ſyſtem 
that we have ſeen, or can conceive. Then 
might we expect idle and endleſs ſeholaſtic 
diſputes ; or elſe no D wan no 
poets nor paſtors at all. 

W. Tour words now ſpoken are higher 


than your verſes, and both I apprehend on 


the ſtrong ſide. However, I am ſatießed 
that a ſpontiferous earth, and more eaſy and 


duce a different and leſs variegated order of 
ſociety, whether for better or worſe I can't 
ſay. Probability at leaſt, lies on your ſide. 
But, as to your ſum of religion in the laſt 
two verſes, it appears to me ſomewhat dark 
and defective, particularly as making no 
mention of repentance, which is an eſſential 
part of religion in degenerate creatures. 

6. It is ſo. And yet I don't ſee neceſſi- 


ty for uſing the word repentance here. One 


might doubtleſs begin theſe two lines, Re- 
pent, believe: but that would exclude two 
others, hear and ſearch, which have a more 
agreeable connection with, and retroſpect to, 
the preceding verſes and ſubject. Read the 
laſt page over again and you will ſee this. 
But, it was further conſidered, that repen- 
tance is too much among many people, re- 
ſtricted almoſt wholly to ſorrow for ſin; 
therefore, had there been room ſor it, I 


| ſhould have put in the word reform after 


believe. But the beſt anſwer to your objec- 
tion as I take it, is, that the words as they 
ſtand, expreſs the chief parts of repentance 
truly and not improperly. To hear and 
ſearch, (according to Rom. x. 17. and 
2 Cor. xiii. 5. with Jobn v. 39.) are neceſ- 
fary means on our part, both to faith and 
repentance. Then, if one be humble, which 
is enjoined in our laſt verſe, he will ſee and 
confeſs his ſins, with grief and ſorrow for 
them, which are other preparatory branch- 
es of this duty. And laſtly, when we love 
God and ſeek endleſs bliſs, we are truly re- 
formed, which is the eſſence of repentance. 
W. Enough for that word and matter: 
but ſtill I perceive ſome obſcurity through 
the parentheſis in your laſt verſe but one. 
and the queſtion is, whether the ſum of re- 
ligion refers to what went before that pa- 
rentheſis, or what follows it, or both? 

A. I anſwer, both; but in different de- 
grees or kinds. We have on page 65, taken 


notice of two things, viz, means and ends 
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Chap. XIX. Excellence and Truth of Chriſtianitxy. 77 | 
| ſhort ſyſtem of revelation, behoved to pro- 


in religion; and theſe as relating both to 
doctrines or inſtitutions, and to perſons. What 
goes before the parentheſis, points out the 
chief means on our part, namely, attention, 
conſideration and faith. Theſe with prayer, 
(which is really omitted here, as having been 
fully illuſtrated in chap. x.) are three moſt 
ſubſtantial means. And the three duties in 
the laſt verſe, are the very ſoul or ſubſtance 
of religion itſelf. 

M. I think we now underſtand the mat- 
ter more clearly, and I can give a little ex- 
planation of theſe three. The firſt is love 
to God, the nature and grounds of which 
were conſidered on page 69; and his nature 
being love or goodneſs itſelf, love to him 
muſt comprehend ſuitable regards to all the 
good you can know or expreſs. The ſecond 
is humility, which, though it cannot have 
place in God, as compaſſion cannot be ex- 
erciſed towards him; yet in weak or offend- 
ing creatures, it is deeply neceſſary and pro- 
per. Whether it be a mean or end, it is eſ- 
ſential to Chriſtianity. The laſt is, to ſeek 
eternal bliſs; which muſt be underſtood of 
keeping that in our eye, and purſuing it 
throngh holineſs, virtue and goodneſs as 
both the principal ingredicnts in, and road 
to that bliſs. 

G. Allow me to obſerve further, that as 
theſe ſix are the ſubſtantial means and ends 
of Chriſtians ; ſo they are the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of a true or falſe Chriſtian. As every 
one hears, conſiders, and believes this inſti- 
tution, ſo will his improvement by it be: 
and according to his piety, humility, and 
regards to an endleſs ſtate, ſo will the man 
be here and hereafter. Vicious or worldly 
perſons may ſeek heaven through barren 
faith, or partial righteouſneſs: but the good 


Chriſtian conſiders eternal happineſs as e- 


ternal goodneſs. He keeps that in his view; 
and purſues it in the ſteps of his holy Savi- 
our. 
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